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Joseph's  Colleqe   for  OYomen 


?J>0S 


TO  OUR  PRAYERS  FOR  OUR  MEN 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  we  have  added 
those  for  our  women.  As  their  ranks 
increase,  so  too  does  their  service  to 
their  country. 


WHETHER  THEY  ARE  WORKING 
here  or  on  the  fighting  front,  whether 
releasing  a  man  for  active  service, 
or  caring  for  the  wounded  and  dying, 
our  American  women  have  heard  the 
call  of  duty,  and  obeyed  it. 


TO  THE  WACS,  WAVES,  SPARS, 
MARINES,  NURSES  and  all  other 
women's  services,  in  recognition  of 
their  essential  part  in  the  war  effort, 
we  gratefully  dedicate  this  issue  of 
Lena. 


The  Editor 
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Years  End  At  Midnight 

*  Rosemary  Christmann 

IT  WAS  ON  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE,  1889,  THAT  MY  HOUSE  OF  CARDS  FELL 
down.  I  had  been  in  love  with  Tom  for  a  long  while,  and  until  that  day,  I 
thought  he  loved  me.  It  was  just  wishful  thinking,  I  guess,  a  dream  I  made 
because  I  was  young. 

I  went  to  live  at  Valley  Farm,  as  a  bound  girl  to  the  Cassidys.  I  was 
sixteen  then,  and  it  was  the  first  real  home  I  ever  knew.  My  family  was  large, 
and  scratched  for  a  living  on  a  rocky,  hillside  farm  in  the  Adirondacks.  There 
were  too  many  mouths  to  feed  on  too  little,  so  when  I  was  ten,  my  father  bound 
me  out.  I  worked  for  the  Rices,  a  fairly  prosperous  family,  in  a  small  town. 
I  learned  the  art  of  keeping  house  well,  and  I  also  acquired  an  education  of  a 
sort.  But  I  was  never  accepted,  even  a  little,  by  the  family.  I  was  an  outsider, 
and  less  than  a  servant,  and  I  never  had  a  chance  to  forget  it.  I  didn't  mind, 
too  much.  But  what  I  did  mind,  was  the  life  in  a  small  town.  I  longed  to  get 
back  into  the  open  country,  and  see  the  mountains  in  their  never  ending  chain 
against  the  sky.  I  wanted  to  feel  the  cold  wind  of  winter,  and  the  west  wind 
of  spring,  the  mountain  winds  that  never  stopped  blowing.  So  I  wasn't  sorry 
when  the  Rices  sent  me  back  to  my  father.  I  had  dropped  one  of  the  prize 
Wedgewood  plates  that  had  come  from  England  with  the  first  Rices.  I  was 
horrified  when  I  saw  the  shattered  blue  plate  at  my  feet  on  the  floor,  but  my 
speedy  departure  cheered  me  up  considerably. 

I  left  without  most  of  the  clothes  they  had  given  me  though,  so  when 
my  father  took  me  on  to  my  new  place,  I  arrived  in  a  faded  sunbonnet,  and 
a  dress  with  straining  searns. 

I  met  Tom  right 
away,  and  he  was  nice  to 
me.  He  made  me  feel  as  if 
I  belonged.  He  wasn't  very- 
tall,  but  he  had  a  nice,  Irish 
face,  and  a  quick  laugh.  He 
loved  the  Valley  Farm,  which 
would  some  day  be  his. 

The  whole  valley 
belonged  to  the  Cassidy's. 
It  was  oval  shaped,  set  down 
among  the  mountains  like  a 
little  cup.  There  was  a  river 
through  the  middle  of  it,  it's 
winding  course  marked  by  a 
deep  line  of  trees  and  brush. 


Illustration  by  Kathryn  McKeever 


The  house  and  red  barns  were  at  the  far  end  of  the  valley,  on  a 
little  hillside.  A  long  lane  led  from  the  road  and  the  river,  up  to  the  house. 
A  plank  bridge  crossed  the  river  to  wide  fields  of  com,  meadow  land  dotted 
with  stunted  apple  trees,  and  rocky  pasture.  All  around,  the  mountains 
stood  guard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cassidy  and  Tom  were  all  happy  people.  They  made 
me  feel  happy  too,  and  at  home.  I  had  a  little  room  under  the  eaves,  with 
painted  white  furniture,  and  a  gay  rag  rug  on  the  floor.  I  used  to  love  to  wake 
in  the  mornings,  and  watch  the  dawn  creep  over  the  valley,  and  listen  to  the 
birds  in  the  locust  tree  outside  my  window.  Sunday  mornings,  before  anyone 
was  up,  I  loved  to  sit  on  the  porch  steps,  and  watch  the  sun  climb  up  from 
behind  a  bank  of  clouds.  The  yellow  kitten  would  climb  up  on  my  shoulder, 
and  purr,  his  cold  little  nose  against  my  ear. 

I  had  always  dreamed  of  a  place  like  that,  a  home  in  the  mountains, 
a  big  house,  a  big  barn.  I  loved  the  Valley  Farm.  And  perhaps  because  Tom  was 
a  part  of  it,  I  came  to  love  him  too. 

I  watched  him  sometimes,  when  he'd  stand  on  the  porch,  after 
supper,  and  look  down  across  the  quiet  fields.  The  sun  would  sink  down 
towards  the  mountains,  and  the  long  shadows  would  reach  out  across  the 
red-topped  grass.  Peace  would  be  there,  and  all  the  pleasant  things  a  person 
ever  dreamed  of. 

Of  course,  I  didn't  fall  in  love  with  Tom  all  at  once.  It  took  time. 
Fall  passed,  and  winter.  I  worked  hard  in  the  house,  but  I  found  time  to  play, 
too.  I  snowshoed  for  miles  across  the  snow,  with  Tom  and  Mr.  Cassidy.  I 
even  learned  to  ice-skate  when  the  river  froze.  I  was  seventeen  in  March,  and 
with  Mrs.  Cassidy's  help  I  let  down  my  skirts.  With  my  braids  pinned  up, 
I  was  sure  I  was  grown  up. 

Summer  brought  days  that  were  more  beautiful;  nights  and  a  full 
moon  over  the  valley  filled  me  with  a  queer,  indefinite  longing.  When  the 
raspberries  were  warm  and  dusty  on  the  bushes,  and  the  nights  were  aglitter 
v/ith  fireflies,  dancing  on  the  flats  by  the  river,  I  knew  I  loved  Tom.  Now  I 
know  it  was  first  love,  delicate  and  unsubstantial  as  a  spider's  web,  but  then 
it  was  life  itself. 

I  kept  dreaming,  through  the  summer,  that  Tom  was  in  love  with 
me.  Every  little  thing  he  did,  I  considered  something  special.  I  planned  the 
house  he  would  build  me,  in  the  spruce  grove  on  a  hill  across  the  river. 

That  fall  Ralph  Foster,  from  a  near-by  farm,  began  to  court  me.  I  was 
thrilled,  and  flattered.  Now  Tom  would  see  that  someone  else  wanted  me,  and 
he'd  tell  me  of  his  love. 

But  nothing  happened.  Life  just  went  on,  and  bound  by  conventions, 
I  could  do  nothing.    I  just  had  to  wait. 

And  in  November,  Mary  Ann  came.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an 
old  friend  of  Mrs.  Cassidy's.  Mary  Ann  was  tall,  almost  of  a  height  with  Tom, 
and  she  had  fly  away  brown  curls,  and  Irish  eyes  that  laughed.  She  fitted 
in  with  life  at  the  farm  perfectly,  and  we  all  loved  her.  She  had  a  room 
next  to  mine,  and  she  always  helped  me  with  work  around  the  house.  I  liked 
Mary  Ann,  and  though  I  would  have  preferred  to  have  Tom  to  myself,  it  was 
nice  to  have  her  there.     I'm  glad,  though,  that  I  never  told  her  of  my  hopes 


and  dreams.  For  Mary  Ann  was  so  nice  and  unassuming,  that  I  never  guessed 
that  Tom  had  fallen  in  love  with  her. 

So  what  happened  New  Year's  Eve  was  a  shock  to  me.  It  started  out 
to  be  a  perfect  day.  The  snow  lay  on  the  valley,  white,  and  shining  in  the 
sun.  The  wind  was  hard  and  cold,  and  every  so  often  shook  the  trees  so 
that  a  powder  of  gleaming  crystals  sifted  down.  We  took  a  walk  in  the 
afternoon,  Tom,  Mary  Ann,  and  I,  down  the  lane,  and  along  the  road.  We 
ran,  most  of  the  way,  in  the  cold,  brilliant,  sunlight,  the  air  hurting  as  we 
breathed. 

The  kitchen  fire  felt  good  when  we  got  back  to  the  house.  Mary  Ann 
and  I  started  to  get  dinner  ready.  It  was  to  be  a  party,  with  the  Fosters  invited. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  it  was  fun.  The  sun  sank  early,  and  the 
wind  died,  leaving  us  snug  and  warm  inside.  The  cats  curled  up  contentedly 
in  the  rocking  chairs  and  purred,  their  toes  curling  in  and  out. 

By  the  time  the  Fosters  arrived  we  were  ready.  We  had  roast 
turkey,  and  all  the  fixings.  The  table  looked  pretty,  with  the  homemade  cran- 
berry sauce,  and  Mrs.  Cassidy's  watermelon  rind  making  a  bright  Christmas 
like  note.  Even  Ralph's  quiet  parents,  and  two  little  sisters  thawed  in  the  happy 
atmosphere  and  talked  and  laughed.  Chloe  Louise  and  Jane  were  the  two 
silentest  little  girls  I  ever  saw. 

Even  the  dishes  were  fun  to  do.  Chloe  Louise  told  me  shyly  that 
their  biggest  brother,  Moses,  was  coming  back  to  live  at  the  farm,  and  he 
was  bringing  his  wife  with  him.  "They've  got  a  little  boy,"  she  ventured.  "It'll 
be  nice  to  have  a  little  boy  around  again." 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Foster  said.  "And  I've  got  a  stone  for  Ira  now.  Mr. 
Foster  gave  it  to  me  for  Christmas."  She  pulled  a  piece  of  paper  out  of  her 
pocket,  and  spread  it  on  the  table.  "I  want  some  writing  on  it,"  she  said. 
"There  was  one  verse.  It  was  real  pretty,  but  it  was  too  long.  Writing  is 
expensive." 

Everyone  gathered  around,  to  read  the  paper.  I  noticed  that  Tom  and 
Mary  Ann  weren't  there. 

"Rest  Ira  rest,  entombed  in  earth 

"Thy  lovely  form  is  sleeping,"  read  Chloe  Louise,  in  a  treble  voice. 

"That's  right  pretty,  isn't  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Foster.  "But  I  wish  I  could 
a'  had  the  other  one.  But  things  cost  so  much  —  we  do  need  a  new  stove,  but 
I  just  thought  I'd  rather  have  Ira's  grave  look  nice." 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Cassidy.     "Read  that  other  verse,  Jane." 

Jane  read, 

"A  bud  on  earth  to  bloom  in  Heaven,"  and  then  turned  red,  and 
retreated  behind  her  mother. 

"I  think  that's  nicer  still,"  said  Mrs.  Cassidy.  "Nellie,"  she  turned  to 
me,  "run  out  to  the  woodshed  and  tell  Tom  to  bring  in  a  pine  knot  for  to-night." 

I  walked  down  the  dark  passage  to  the  woodshed,  feeling  with  my 
hand  for  the  latch.  It  lifted  noiselessly,  and  the  door  swung  open.  The  woodshed 
was  feebly  lighted  by  a  lantern,  and  "lorn  and  Mary  Ann  were  there.  Mary  Ann 
was  laughing,  and  I  could  tell  by  Tom's  face,  that  she'd  been  teasing  him. 

{Over  to  page  35,  please) 


Autumnal  Ballet 


From  the  woods  spins  a  ballet  of  maidens, 

The  gayest  of  Autumn's  sprite  leaves, 
And  the  cold  wind  that  whirls  like  a  dervish 

Bids  them  leap  up  to  the  eaves. 
But  the  leaf-maids  refuse  and  keep  dancing 

With  light-hearted  speed  down  the  lane 
Then  the  wind  performs  jete  and  saute 

And  tries  for  attention  in  vain. 
And  he  laughs  for  sheer  joy  at  their  beauty 

He  shares  in  their  bright  Autumn  glee. 
And  he  lifts  them  up  skyward  to  show  them 

That  none  can  leap  higher  than  he. 
Oh,  he  hoots  when  they  scorn  his  advances — 

He  knows  their  life's  total  and  sum; 
They'll  shrivel  and  die  while  he  dances 

With  leaf-maids  of  Autumns  to  come. 


CAROL  HARRISON 


To  Unite  A  World 


*  Margaret  Garvey 

MEN  THROUGH  ALL  AGES  HAVE  DREAMED  OF  THE  WORLD  UNITED  BY 
one  tongue.  The  developments  in  air  transportation  are  leading  us  to  the  point 
where  a  common  medium  of  communication  will  be  a  necessity.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  say  that  the  war  has  come  about  solely  because  men  do  not  under- 
stand one  another.  Yet  this  is  an  important  contributing  factor  that  cannot  be 
dismissed.  Every  effort  toward  a  planetary  tongue  has  stood  paralyzed  before 
the  difficulties  of  establishing  and  promulgating  it.  Of  necessity,  it  could  not 
be  forced  on  the  world,  and  it  should  not  carry  with  it  any  suggestion  of 
national  or  intellectual  domination.  Men  could  not  be  asked  to  give  up  their 
mother  tongue,  but  only  to  take  on  this  as  a  secondary  tongue  signifying  the 
brotherhood  of  the  planet  they  inhabit.  "Basic  English,"  has  offered  itself 
as  a  practical  step  toward  visualizing  the  dream  of  all  ages. 

C.  K.  Ogden  and  Ivar  A.  Richards  were  considering  the  meaning  of 
the  word  meaning  in  a  book  called  "The  Meaning  of  Meaning."  Ogden  had 
always  been  interested  in  the  idea  of  a  planetary  tongue.  In  comparing  defini- 
tions, they  noticed  that  certain  words  kept  coming  up  for  use  again  and  again. 
By  experimenting  in  saying  the  same  thing  in  other  ways,  Ogden  sifted  out 
a  language  of  primary  words,  and  by  1927,  the  idea  of  a  Basic  English  with 
iess  than  1,000  words  seemed  possible. 

The  advocates  of  Basic  English,  consider  it  the  most  practical  common 
language.  They  argue  against  an  invented  language,  because  languages  are 
tools  used  by  men  for  centuries,  they  cannot  exist  ideally  or  in  books.  Well,  of 
all  the  languages  spoken  today,  why  single  out  English?  English  is  the 
language  relatively  most  easy  to  learn.  Here  although  Spanish  is  simpler 
than  English  in  its  phonetic  pronunciation,  the  deflection  of  the  verbs  argue 
against  it. 

The  facility  with  which  the  word  list  and  the  rules  for  handling 
it  could  be  learned  by  a  beginner  was  a  primary,  determining  consideration. 
The  language  chosen  should  be  the  one  spoken  by  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  Granting  the  difficulty  of  determining  who  speaks  what,  the  following 
estimates  are  offered:  English  200  million;  N.  Chinese  200  million;  Russian  120 
million;  German  100  million;  Spanish  100  million;  French  75  million;  Japanese 
60  million;  Cantonese  60  million;  Bengali  60  million;  Italian  50  million;  Portu- 
guese 50  million.  And  according  to  Richards,  English  has  the  most  universal 
literature.  It  has  as  much  scientific  writing  as  Germany,  its  poetry  is  greater, 
its  political  literature  is  unrivalled,  and  it  can  be  easily  translated.  English  is 
used  in  more  different  parts  of  the  world,  it  has  been  used  as  an  administrative 
language  in  every  continent.  As  a  mixture  of  German  and  Latin,  it  takes 
in  two  great  groups  of  people.  And  because  it  has  had  a  "melting  pot"  function, 
it  has  kept  that  makeup  which  makes  a  little  knowledge  go  a  long  way. 
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Basic  English  consists  of  850  words,  of  which  600  are  names  of 
things,  150  names  of  qualities  and  100  operational  words.  It  lays  no  claims  to 
being  an  exhaustive  listing,  because  if  it  were,  where  would  be  the  reason  for  our 
use  of  the  rest  of  the  language?  It  is  not  all  syllables.  Yet,  you  can  say- 
almost  anything  in  Basic  and  it  is  still  good  English.  This  is  a  point  to  be 
stressed,  it  will  not  impair  the  English  language,  it  can  easily  serve  as  an 
introduction  into  General  English.  Basic  is  by  no  means  a  closed  off  area. 
There  is  a  General  Basic  English  dictionary,  giving  the  sense  of  20  thousand 
other  English  words  in  Basic.  It  has  supplementary  word  lists  for  science, 
for  economics,  for  the  study  of  English  poetry,  for  the  Bible.  In  this  way, 
students  with  special  interests  can  approach  them  through  Basic.  A  whole 
literature  is  being  built  up  in  Basic.  Here  it  might  be  interesting  to  compare 
the  Magnificat  as  we  know  it  and  the  Magnificat  in  the  Basic  English  Bible. 


My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord 

And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God, 
my  Saviour. 

Because  He  has  regarded  the  humil- 
ity of  His  Handmaid: 

For  behold  from  henceforth  all  gen- 
erations shall  call  me 
blessed. 

For  He  that  is  mighty  has  done 
great  things  unto  me 

And  holy  is  His  name. 

And  His  mercy  is  from  generation 
to  generation  to  them  that 
fear  Him. 

He  has  shown  strength  in  His  arm, 

He  has  scattered  the  proud  in  the 
conceit  of  their  hearts 

He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seats  and  hath  exalted 
the  humble. 

He  has  filled  the  hungry  with  good 
things  and  has  sent  the  rich 
empty  away. 

He  has  received  His  servant,  Israel, 
being  mindful  of  His  mercy. 

As  He  spoke  to  our  fathers,  to 
Abraham  and  to  His  seed 
forever. 


My  soul  gives  glory  to  God 
My  spirit  is  glad  in  God  my  Saviour 
For  He  has  had  pity  on  His  servant 
though  she  is  poor  and  lowly 
placed 
And  from  this  hour  will  all  genera- 
tions   give    witness    to    the 
blessing  which  has  come  to 
me. 
For  He  who  is  strong  has  done  great 

things  for  me; 
And  holy  is  His  name. 
His  mercy  is  for  all  generations 
In  whom  is  that  fear  of  Him. 
With  His  arm  He  has  done  great  acts 
of  power; 

He  has  put  to  flight  those  who  have 

pride  in  their  hearts 
He  has  put  down  the  kings  from  their 

seats 
Lifting  upon  high  the  men  of  low 

degree. 
Those  who  had  no  food,  He  made 

full  of  good  things; 
The  men  of  wealth  He  sent  av/ay 

with  nothing  in  their  hands; 
His  help  He  has  given  to  Israel,  His 

servant 
So  that  he  might  keep  in  mind  His 

mercy 
To  Abraham  and  his  seed  forever 
As  He  gave  this  word  to  our  fathers. 
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"Barkis  Is  Willin" 

The  Portrait  Of  A  Puppy 

*  Carol  Harrison 


BARKIS  WAS  ALWAYS  A  ONE  MAN 
dog — one  man  at  a  time.  He  had  a 
heart  so  full  of  affection  that  his  body- 
seemed  unable  to  bear  its  weight 
gracefully.  He  required  individual 
attention  and  love,  and  his  mother, 
the  mother  of  five,  was  a  very  busy- 
little  terrier.  She  loved  him  (no  one 
could  resist  him)  and  she'd  nose  him 
gently,  smoothing  his  ears  with  her 
tongue,  but  then,  somehow,  she'd 
lose  track  of  him. 

He  had  big  feet,  the  large 
paws  that  mark  a  puppy  who  will 
grow  into  a  heavy,  large-boned  dog. 
They  were  incongruous  with  the  terrier  blood  he'd  inherited  from  his  mother. 
Of  course,  to  look  at  his  father  it  was  difficult  to  determine  if  he  had  any 
nationality  in  particular.  The  possible  existence  of  a  strain  of  mastiffs  among 
his  paternal  ancestors  is  the  only  explanation  for  Barkis.  Large  fluffs  of  white 
fur  constantly  stepped  on  each  other  as  he  padded  along  on  his  soft  pink 
cushions.  He  stumbled  gamely,  picking  himself  up  when  he  knocked  himself 
down,  arriving  at  dinner  after  all  the  rest.  There  was  never  quite  enough.  He 
didn't  worry  about  it;  he  was  quite  philosophical  in  fact,  and  always  tried 
again  —  just  as  amiably  as  before.  Obviously,  he  didn't  thrive  and  his  furry 
paws  seemed  larger  and  larger  as  his  tiny  legs  became  less  and  less  able  to 
lift  them  from  the  floor.  His  every  step  soon  led  to  an  agonizing  fall.  It  was 
only  then  that  any  one  noticed  his  plight,  for  a  little  fellow  whose  tail  waggled 
in  shy  friendship  could  pass  unseen  in  the  midst  of  his  robustly  healthy  brothers. 

It  was  Brother  who  decided  that  something  / .  //Ul 

had  to  be  done  and  who  set  about  searching  for  a  r~*?A                 \i 

satisfactory  method  of  feeding.    The  two  tried  plan  3?  S*  \  u0mn^       \  J 

after  plan  for  Brother  was  patient  and  "Barkis  was  fcs  /•               ^  f  J 

willin'  "  —  even  then.    The  bowl  was  too  large  and  \             (       \j 

Barkis'  eyes  were  so  new  that  he  couldn't  tell  where  X.    %&*}       i 

it  was  until  he'd  fallen  into  it.    And  then  his  tongue  \%/fy'* 

didn't  seem  able  to  understand  that  it  was  intended  (J     £/" 

to  lap  up,  not  to  just  stir  around.    The  spoon  method  lllustraion  by  Author 
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made  him  very  uncomfortable  and  the  cloth  that  Brother  saturated  in  the 
formula  of  warm  milk  and  thin  cereal,  irritated  his  soft  gums  that  were  suffer- 
ing the  first  pangs  of  baby  teeth.  The  perfect  solution  finally  came.  Barkis 
would  lie  in  the  palm  of  Brother's  left  hand  and  open  his  mouth  wide.  His 
pink  tongue  protruded  in  a  groove  down  which  the  cereal  ran,  trickling  from 
Brother's  fingers.  Each  feeding  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  was  accompanied 
by  ecstatic  sighs  from  Barkis  as  he  began  to  feel  well  fed. 

This  was  Brother's  job  and  he  took  it  seriously.  He  masked  his 
thoughts  on  the  matter,  however,  by  saying  that  he  expected  to  get  a  good 
price  for  these  pups  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  lose  one.  At  any  rate,  his  hands 
took  on  a  well-scrubbed  look  and  his  white  nails  were  pared  right  down  to  the 
finger.  It  would  never  do  to  expose  Barkis  to  germs.  Barkis'  development  was 
astounding  and  changes  occurred  overnight. 

It  was  Brother  who  named  him  Barkis  because  of  his  great  willing- 
ness. Whether  it  was  something  that  you  wanted  him  to  do  or  something  that 
you  didn't  want  him  to  do,  he  was  more  than  willing  to  do  it. 

Homes  were  found  for  the  other  puppies.  Some  were  given  away 
and  one  little  boy  bought  one  for  five  cents.  That  was  Brother's  big  price.  By 
this  time,  Barkis  was  eating  his  soft  foods  all  by  himself,  and  he  had  already 
grown  to  amazing  proportions,  though  he  never  did  catch  up  to  his  feet.  No 
one  offered  him  a  home  —  perhaps  because  Brother  forgot  to  mention  him  when 
a  prospective  owner  appeared. 

When  Happy,  the  puppy's  mother,  was  also  given  away,  Barkis  be- 
came miserable.  He  was  alone  and  he  couldn't  bear  his  loneliness.  Brother, 
having  nursed  him  thus  far,  felt  called  upon  to  keep  him  from  dying  of  a 
broken  heart.  Brother  entertained  him.  Mother  had  just  refurnished  the 
living  room  and  the  box  in  which  the  rolled-up  rug  had  arrived  was  in  the  cellar. 
By  propping  one  end  of  it  on  a  crate  and  placing  a  pillow  at  the  lower  end, 
Brother  created  a  most  delectable  combination  tunnel-slide.  Barkis  loved  it. 
He  learned  to  climb  stairs  one  dreary,  rainy  day  when  Brother  went  up  without 
him.  He  ate  his  first  solid  chunk  of  meat  while  Brother  supervised  and  it  was 
Brother  who  cleaned  his  silky  black  ears  when  they  inadvertantly  confused 
themselves  with  the  chewed  beefsteak. 

The  first  year  of  his  life  was  an  exciting  one  and  it  was  filled  with 
Brother.  That  tall,  lanky  boy  was  the  center  of  Barkis'  existence.  From  sliding 
down  rug  boxes,  Barkis  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  chief-spectator  at 
basketball  games  and,  at  the  age  of  ten  months,  when  he  was  larger  than  any 
terrier  had  a  right  to  be,  he  was  allowed  to  chase  baseballs.  Life  was  so  ex- 
citing that  even  his  little  dog-naps  held  thrilling  dreams  that  made  him  yelp  in 
sudden  surprise.    Barkis  was  one  of  the  gang. 

That  fall  the  gang  broke  up.  He  suffered  dreadfully  the  first  few 
weeks  after  Brother  went  away  to  school.  He  wandered  about  disconsolately, 
carrying  the  big  leather  glove  with  the  rabbit  lining  in  which  he  had  always 

{Ovtr  to  p*ge   36.  pleut) 
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Matty  Was  That  Way 

*  Mae  Calhoun 

I  COULD  SEE  THAT  MATTY  WAS  A  BIT  STARTLED  WHEN  I  SUGGESTED 
it,  but  they  say  the  Lord  helps  those  that  help  themselves,  and  I  was  one  for 
helping  the  Lord  along.  He  stood  there  before  me,  a  big  awkward  man,  with  a 
look  of  blank  incredulity  on  his  face. 

"But,  Sister,"  he  finally  managed  to  stammer,  "Why,  why,  it's  un- 
heard of  ...  " 

"And  why  couldn't  you,  Matty  Dugan,"  said  I,  "It's  about  time  you 
should  be  thinking  of  yourself  and  making  a  little  home  for  you  and  Mary. 
I  know  how  fond  you  are  of  the  children,  Matty,"  I  continued,  "But  your  sister 
never  would  have  expected  you  to  sacrifice  your  whole  life  for  them.  Marie 
is  old  enough  now  to  look  after  Jane  and  Eddie." 

"But,  Sister,  "Matty  said  slowly,  "You  don't  understand  .  .  ." 

There  it  was  again,  that  look  that  always  comes  into  Matty's  eyes 
whenever  anyone  mentions  the  children.  Children,  I  thought  to  myself,  with 
Marie  twenty-three  if  she's  a  day,  and  the  others  not  far  behind.  They  were 
taking  advantage  of  Matt's  good  nature,  and  I  tried  to  go  on  and  tell  him  why 
he  should  think  a  little  more  about  the  matter,  but  his  eyes  still  had  that  look. 
I  gave  up  then,  for  there  isn't  much  a  body  can  do  when  Matty  gets  that  look 
in  his  eyes. 

"Is  there  anything  more  I  can  do  for  you,  Sister?"  Matty's  voice 
broke  into  my  thoughts.  He  had  been  fixing  some  of  the  arc  lights  for  the 
high  school  dance  that  night,  (our  janitor  was  on  one  of  his  periodical  vaca- 
tions) and  now  he  was  wiping  off  his  moist  forehead  with  a  large  handkerchief. 

"No,  that's  all,  Matty,"  I  answered,  "And  while  I'm  thanking  you,  I 
want  you  to  know  how  grateful  we  are  for  your  driving  us  all  to  the  mother- 
house  last  Saturday.    I  don't  know  what  we  would  do  without  you,  Matty." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Sister,"  he  said,  "And  if  that's  all,  I'll  be  going. 
The  children  will  be  wondering  what's  happened  to  me,"  and  with  that,  he 
left.  Matty  never  liked  us  to  thank  him  for  the  numerous  favors  he  did  for  us, 
but  then,  Matty  was  always  bashful  about  receiving  thanks  anyway. 

But  maybe  I  should  start  all  over  at  the  beginning,  so  you'll  under- 
stand about  Matty.  It's  very  important  that  ycu  should,  they  don't  come  very 
often  like  Matty.  Pecple,  I  mean,  real  people.  The  kind  of  people  that 
great  things  never  happen  to,  but  who  go  on  making  life  pleasanter  for  others. 
The  kind  of  people  who  always  keep  a  handful  of  candy  in  their  pockets  for 
little  girls  and  who  are  never  too  busy  to  mend  hockey  sticks  and  skates 
for  little  boys.  You  see,  I've  known  Matty  for  quite  a  few  years  now,  and 
well,  I  think  you  should  know  the  real  story. 

A  lot  of  people  think  it  started  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  Matty's 
sister  died  and  he  took  the  children,  Marie,  who  was  eight,  and  Jane  and 
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Eddie,  who  were  five  and  not  quite  two.  But  all  his  life  Matty  had  been  taking 
care  of  people.  First,  his  Mother,  who  was  an  invalid,  and  then,  when  she 
died,  he  was  prey  for  every  hungry  tramp  on  the  streets.  Even  his  landlady 
imposed  upon  him.  Well,  anyway,  they  say  a  lot  of  folks  were  surprised  when 
Matty  took  the  children,  but  I  wasn't  surprised,  not  a  bit  I  wasn't,  for  hadn't 
Matty  been  doing  just  that  sort  of  thing  all  his  life? 

When  Marie,  that  was  Matty's  sister,  died,  the  children  were  left 
homeless  and  Matty  was  at  a  loss  as  to  what  he  should  do  with  them.  You 
see,  Matty  was  well  into  his  thirties,  and  he  had  never  married.  Nobody  even 
visualized  Matty  as  a  husband  or  a  father,  perhaps  because  it  had  never 
occurred  to  Matty  either.  But  he  realized  that  something  had  to  be  done.  They 
needed  a  home  and  somebody  to  look  after  them  all  day,  and  he  knew  this 
was  no  job  for  a  man.  There  were  his  trucks  to  think  about,  and  Casey,  his 
helper,  who  seemed  more  willing  to  remain  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of 
Murphy's,  than  to  make  their  daily  trips.  The  landlady  was  a  good  soul  and 
though  she  had  promised  to  watch  out  for  them,  she  was  getting  old  and 
forgetful.  Matty's  problem  was  partially  solved  when  Mrs.  Reeves,  one  of 
the  neighbors,  offered  to  come  and  take  care  of  them. 

He  and  Aunt  Ellen,  (all  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  called  her 
that)  picked  out  a  small  frame  house  and  furnished  it,  not  quite  so  fashionably, 
but  it  was  comfortable  and  a  place  the  children  constantly  ran  in  and  out  of. 
Marie  and  Jane  came  to  school  here  at  Saint  Finbar's,  and  Matty  proudly 
escorted  them  the  first  day.  I  met  Matty  that  day  for  I  was  registering  the  new 
pupils,  and  I  liked  him  immediately.  Most  people  did,  for  he  had  the  kind  of 
open  face  and  warm  smile  that  makes  friends  anywhere.  Marie,  Jane,  and 
Eddie  all  came  to  Saint  Finbar's  and  they  were  the  bane  of  every  teacher's 
existence.  Take  Marie,  she  quarreled  with  her  classmates  all  through  school 
and  Eddie,  well,  Eddie  was  a  little  imp.  He  didn't  do  just  the  usual  mis- 
chievous things  like  dipping  somebody's  braids  in  the  ink-well,  not  Eddie! 
His  forte  was  soaping  the  first  floor  corridors  so  a  body  would  think  she  was 
skating  on  ice.  It  was  the  same  on  all  sides;  "Matty  spoils  them,"  "Matty 
gives  them  their  own  way,"  but  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  remonstrate 
with  him.  He  would  look  down  at  me  and  say  in  his  soft  Irish  voice,  so  strange 
in  such  a  big  man,  "But,  Sister,  they're  just  children." 

There  isn't  much  to  relate  about  those  passing  years,  they  went 
quickly,  and  had  their  happy  moments  and  minor  crises.  Like  the  time  when 
Matty  almost  lost  both  his  trucks  and  had  to  work  so  hard  to  pay  off  his  debts. 
And  then  there  was  the  time  when  Jane  had  scarlet  fever  and  old  Aunt  Ellen 
was  too  feeble  to  care  for  her  properly.  The  sisters  from  our  convent  took 
charge  of  her  then,  and  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  it  was  this  care  that  saved 
her  life.     Maybe  that's  why  .  .  .  but  that's  getting  ahead  of  the  story. 

I  suppose  you've  been  wondering  where  Mary  comes  in.  Well  it 
all  happened  such  a  long  time  ago,  Matty,  Mary  and  John,  that  was  Mary's 
husband,  had  know  each  other  since  they  were  all  children.  Folks  always 
said  Mary  and  John  would  get  married,  and  when  they  did,  Matty  was  best 

(Over  to  page  33.  please) 
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It's  In  The  Bag 


*  Agnes  Fennelly 


THEY  TOLD  ME  I  SHOULD  KNIT  FOR  BRITAIN,  BUT  HARD  UP  AS  SHE  MAY 
be,  Britain  still  has  her  pride,  and  I  still  have  my  knitting.  No  matter  what  the 
results  have  been,  I've  never  been  so  wrapped  up  in  any  work  before.  In  fact, 
it  was  difficult  to  get  an  arm  free.  No  one  ever  told  me  that  you  have  to  roll 
wool  into  a  ball  before  the  struggle  of  getting  it  on  the  needle. 

So-o,  surrounded  by  an  endless  thread  which  would  have  cheered 
that  old  Greek  fellow  immensely  in  escaping  from  his  labyrinth,  I  set  to  work  to 
do  my  bit  for  the  boys  in  service.  After  five  minutes  of  wielding  a  wicked 
knitting  needle,  I  figured  the  boys  would  be  much  happier  if  I  just  bought  war 
stamps. 

At  first,  I  planned  to  knit  Jack  a  pair  of  olive  drab  socks  (he's  wearing 
that  shade  this  year)  but  when  the  woman  in  the  wool  store  asked  for  the  size, 
she  wouldn't  sell  me  that  much  wool  all  at  once.  Anyhow  after  reading  the 
directions  for  socks  and  remembering  such  things  as  toes  and  heels,  I  settled 
down  to  knit  a  sweater.  That  was  last  July,  and  now  I've  reached  where  the 
sleeves  should  be.  It  doesn't  seem  as  if  there'll  be  much  stretch  to  the  sweater 
when  it's  finished  but,  being  the  original  "knit  one,  purl  two,  drop  three"  girl, 
after  you  rip  it  out  one  or  ten  times,  I  guess  you  shouldn't  expect  too  much. 

In  between  knitting  and  purling,  I'd  have  to  run  down  and  pray  for 
the  mail;  this  would  lead  to  endless  entanglements  with  wool  and  needles.  I 
can't  decide  whether  all  this  is  needle  work  or  needless  work.  Then  getting 
organized  again,  I'd  go  back  to  my  "stitch  a  minute"  speed  for  a  few  minutes 
more. 

Then  I'd  go  down  to  look  for  the  mail.  By  that  time  my  sense  of 
humor  would  be  gone  and  I  was  splitting  stitches  instead  of  my  sides. 

Then  I'd  have  to  look  for  the  mail.    At  this  point,  I  would  much  have 
preferred  to  drop  the  whole  subject  of  knitting, 
but  all  I  ever  dropped  were  stitches. 

Then  I'd  go  down  for  the  mail,  but 
all  I'd  get  was  exercise.  After  lunch,  it  would 
be  time  for  the  afternoon  mail,  and  the  pro- 
gram would  be  repeated,  which  may  account 
for  the  slight  irregularity  of  stitch  in  my 
sweater,  and  also  the  frayed  carpet  on  the 
stairs. 

I  thought  of  offering  my  services  to 
the  Red  Cross  again  for  the  winter,  but  last 
time  when  I  went  and  brought  my  knitting 
to  show  them,  they  thanked  me  and  gave  me  bandages  to  roll.  But  they  can't 
discourage  me  as  long  as  my  sweater  is  all  that  looks  worn  around  the  edges. 
Anyhow,  I'm  not  getting  any  younger,  and  with  Saturday  nights  the  way  they 
are,  I  figure  my  knitting's  in  the  bag. 
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Song  For  My  Love 


What  do  you  know  of  love,  child? 
What  does  it  mean  to  you? 

Love?    Love  is  a  star  dream, 

a  breath  caught,  a  sequin's  gleam. 
Love?    Love  is  a  moment 

fixed  and  pinned  by  a  star. 


What  do  you  know  of  love,  child? 
What  does  it  mean  to  you? 

Love?    Love  is  the  moonlight, 

a  pearl's  glow,  a  heart's  flight. 
Love?    Love  is  a  ivhisper, 
and  scent  of  Shalimar. 


What  do  you  know  of  love,  child? 
What  does  it  mean  to  you? 

Love?    Love  is  the  sun's  ray, 

eternity-long,  laughter-gay. 
Love?  Love  is  just  God's  way 
in  a  symphony  for  two. 

ROSEMARY  CHR1STMANN 
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To  While  Away  The  Hours 

YOU  CAN  PUT  DOWN  "AN  IDLE  SUMMER"  AS  JUST  ANOTHER  VANISHING 
Americanism  —  that  is,  as  far  as  most  of  St.  Joe's  is  concerned.  All  around  us 
we've  been  hearing,  "You  should  have  seen  my  boss,"  "But  the  work  was 
so  interesting,"  "The  funniest  thing  happened  to  me  .  .  ."  This  last  aroused  our 
curiosity  and  being  loyal  members  of  the  Successful  Snoopers  Detective  Agency, 
we,  in  our  spare  time,  decided  to  investigate. 

Herein  we  present  the  case  histories  of — 

Annette  Nolan  is  now  known  as  Rosie  the  riveter,  for  that  "old 
assembly  line"  held  a  fatal  fascination  for  her.  It  was  at  Sperrys',  Annette  says, 
that  she  tightened  screws.  When  an  enterprising  foreman  heard  her  mutter, 
"Why  any  moron  could  do  this,"  she  was  promoted.  She  will  tell  you  proudly 
that  she  was  a  "tester"  and  was  kept  busy  slapping  the  Japs  all  summer. 

We  were  a  bit  startled  when,  upon  asking  Irene  Toland  for  the  time, 
she  lazily  drawled,  "It's  four  bells."  Privately  we  thought  this  idea  of  four 
bells  a  neat  suggestion  for  the  next  G.  A.  but  then  we  were  really  puzzled  when 
she  remarked  that,  "the  decks  are  awfully  slippery,  aren't  they?"  Upon  further 
investigation  we  discovered  that  Irene  had  worked  for  the  Navy  this  summer, 
fitting  Wave's  uniforms.  When  they  discovered  that  she  was  too  young  to 
recruit,  they  gave  her  their  blessing  and  a  complete  set  of  Navy  buttons,  but 
you've  seen  them,  haven't  you? 

You  may  have  met  Miriam  McDonough  "GG"ing  every  day  to  Brook- 
lyn's Railway  Express  office.  Taking  telephone  orders  "Mim"  heard  everything 
from  the  best  Brooklynese  to  a  Texan  drawl.  What  stumped  her,  though,  was  the 
party  who  called  to  ask  for  information  about  shipping  a  corpse.  (A  stray  from 
"Arsenic  and  Old  Lace"  no  doubt.) 

A  test  tubes  best  friend  is  Eleanor  Cary.  At  a  chemical  lab  in  Green- 
wich Village,  Ellee's  forty  hour  week  meant  juggling  formulae  and  mixing 
dyes.  This  wasn't  strenuous  enough,  for  she  followed  it  with  a  week  at  a  dude 
ranch.    College,  it  would  seem,  is  a  vacation! 

We  think  last  year's  Soph  G.  A.  must  have  inspired  more  than  one 
of  St.  Joe's  girls.  May  Whalen  really  took  her  role  of  draftsman  to  heart  by 
mulling  over  blueprints  all  summer.  And  then  there  is  the  one  about  the  soph 
who  didn't  wear  a  dress  all  summer,  "except  on  Sunday,"  she  hastily  amends. 
We  hate  to  reveal  her  secret,  but  we  did  see  Ginny  Ryan's  curly  head  and 
trousered  legs  sprinting  for  that  last  bus  to  Grumman. 

For  more  fables  of  a  factory,  listen  to  a  quartet  who  could  write 
volumes  —  Barbara  Kuehn,  Mary  Collins,  Lily  Mannix,  and  Madeline  Fallon. 
Practically  living  in  smocks  at  Western  Electric,  they  mentally  congratulated 
each  other  for  doing  a  thoroughly  masculine  job  of  wire  reeling  .  .  .  until  some- 
one discovered  them  unconsciously  tying  wire  into  graceful  feminine  bows 
instead  of  hand  knots. 
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"The  king  sat  in  his  counting  house  counting  out  his  money."  No, 
we  aren't  writing  a  term  paper  on  Mother  Goose,  but  it  reminds  us  so  much  of 
Gloria  Gales.  If  you're  wondering  just  how  many  red  stamps  do  I  need  for 
a  steak  (ah,  you  haven't  forgotten?)  or  why  storekeepers  always  have  circles 
under  their  eyes,  just  ask  her.  Gloria,  it  would  seem,  is  in  the  process  of 
creating  a  machine  to  end  all  machines — an  automatic  counter  of  ration  stamps. 

There's  been  some  speculation  in  Washington  lately  concerning  a 
mysterious  shipment  of  perambulators  for  the  British  government.  We  thought 
perhaps  they  might  be  destined  to  serve  as  transports  for  the  miles  of  red  tape 
abounding  in  administrative  offices,  but  Gloria  Lawrence  informs  us  that  the 
original  order  called  for  ten  thousand  peckomatics  for  bombed  English  towns. 
We  are  still  fascinated,  however,  at  the  thought  of  Donald  Nelson  directing  a 
corps  of  ten  thousand  perambulator  pushing  secretaries. 

Then  we  have  a  few  of  St.  Joe's  proud  white  collar  girls  —  Carol 
Schluter,  who  was  secretary  for  a  summer,  and  diplomat  as  well,  taking  care 
of  delinquent  customers.  We  wonder,  however,  if  all  secretaries  dream  about 
working  in  Rockefeller  Center?  Jeanne  Wilbert  claims  they  do,  but  then 
Jeanne  holds  a  record  for  walking  down  twelve  flights  of  stairs  during  the 
elevator  strike,  when  she  didn't  have  tol 

We  kept  receiving  urgent  missives  all  summer  from  receptionist, 
Margot  Schulte,  concerning  that  visit  we  promised.  We  refrained,  however, 
from  descending  upon  south  Jersey  in  our  pigtails  and  pinafore,  when  we  heard 
the  harrowing  fate  of  another  adventurer,  who  sought  to  amuse  herself,  while 
Miss  Schulte  was  maneuvering  appointments  with  unaccustomed  skill.  This 
friend  who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous  had  a  healthy  curiosity  concerning 
factories  and  being  encouraged  by  her  erstwhile  friend,  Miss  Schulte,  con- 
verged upon  said  factory.  The  friend  returned  late  that  night,  tired,  disheveled, 
a  union  member,  and  much  informed  about  the  canning  of  tomatoes.  But  we — 
well,  we  don't  like  tomatoes. 

HUGH  KNOW  AND  WILLY  TELL 


PROPAGANDA  .  .  . 

(DISSERTATION  ON  ROAST  BEEF) 


Ah!    once  upon  a  year 

'Twas  not  unusual  to  hear, 

That  the  roast  you  had  for  dinner 

Was  of  beef. 

But  now  a  nice  soya  bean 

Is  more  likely  to  be  seen  .  .  . 

Balanced  on  the  corner  of  a 

Lettuce  leaf! 

KATHRYN  McKEEVER 
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The  Girl  Back  Home 

*  Cathleen  Agnes  Neary 


SO  YOU  TOO  GET  THAT  OLD  FEELING  WHEN  "SO  NICE  TO  COME 
Home  To,"  is  crooned.  Well,  it  is  an  old  feeling  and  if  the  hackneyed  adage 
about  misery  loving  company  is  true,  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  socia- 
bility on  your  part.  For  you  are  the  modern  addition  to  a  long  line  of 
predecessors. 

Penelope  was  the  original  girl  he  left  behind,  he  being  Ulysses.  While 
her  husband  was  fighting  the  Trojan  war,  Penelope  was  wooed  by  three  suitors 
who  believed  him  dead.  But  Penelope  was  faithful  and  so  was  Ulysses,  since 
he  returned  and  slew  the  suitors.  This  is  a  story  with  a  moral  and  if  you're 
prudent  you'll  ponder  it  carefully. 

The  Elizabethan  girls  weren't  the  ones  to  take  the  matter  calmly. 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  records  this  Complaint  of  the  Absence  of  Her 
Lover  being  upon  the  Sea: 

"And  in  green  waves  when  the  salt  flood 

Doth  rise  by  rage  of  wind, 
A  thousand  fancies  in  that  mood 

Assail  my  restless  mind. 
Alas!  now  drencheth  my  sweet  foe, 
That  with  the  spoil  of  my  heart  did  go. 
And  left  me;  but  das!  why  did  he  so?" 

This  question  is  answered  shortly  by  Richard  Lovelace,  to  Lucasta. 
"Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  thou  too  shalt  adore; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  honor  more." 

He  adds  reassuringly, 

"Though  seas  and  land  betwixt  us  both, 
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Our  faith  and  troth, 

Like  separated  souls, 

All  time  and  space  controls: 
Above  the  highest  sphere  we  meet 
Unseen,  unknown;  and  greet  as  Angels  greet." 

An  original  and  very  human  note  is  added  by  Shakespeare.  This 
is  how  a  lady  sends  her  soldier  off  to  battle  in  the  second  Henry  IV  play: 

"Thou  art  going  to  the  wars;  and  whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee 

again  or  no,  there  is  nobody  cares." 

But  the  Great  Bard  relents  and  atones  for  it  by  Queen  Margaret's 
parting  words  to  King  Henry  VI, 

"O,  go  not  yet!  Even  thus  two  friends  condemn'd 
Embrace,  and  kiss  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 
Loathe  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 
Yet  now  farewell;  and  farewell  life  with  thee!" 

In  later  centuries  the  girls  back  home  grew  increasingly  sentimental, 
as  is  seen  from  the  lament  of  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh: 

"With  a  deep  devotedness  of  woe 
1  wept  thy  absence  —  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Thinking  of  thee,  still  thee,  till  thought  grew  pain, 
And  memory,  like  a  drop  that,  night  and  day, 
Falls  cold  and  ceaseless,  wore  my  heart  away!" 

Wherefore,  gentle  reader,  consider  these  thoughts  as  you  sit  com- 
fortably on  the  sofa  with  your  No.  5  bone  needles  and  ball  of  O.D.  wool.  As 
Othello  said,  there's  always  another  farewell  to  which  you  may  look  forward, 

"O,  now,  forever  .  .  . 

Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  make  ambition  virtue!    O,  farewell! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  tear!" 
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THE  SCREWTAPE  LETTERS  .  .  .  c.  w.  lewis 

THIS  BOOK  IS  A  COLLECTION  OF  LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY  A  DEVIL, 
Screwtape,  to  a  lesser  devil,  Wormwood,  during  their  campaign  for 
the  soul  of  an  English  convert. 

The  story  of  the  Englishman  is  very  simple,  he  perseveres  in  the 
Faith,  and  attains  Heaven  after  a  sudden  death  in  an  air  raid.  This  bare 
outline  of  a  plot  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  effort  by  Lewis  to  establish  the 
Englishman  as  any  soul,  (his  only  qualifying  attribute  is  that  he  is  a  recent 
convert).  Moving  along  with  this  narrative  is  the  secondary  one  of  Wormwood, 
a  cub-tempter;  Screwtape  the  supervisor;  and  "the  boss".  We  fall  into  two 
classes  in  our  concept  of  the  devil,  either  we  have  a  disbelief,  cultivated  by 
picture  of  green  eyes  and  red  tights;  or  we  give  them  too  much  credence. 
Lewis  fancies  a  human-underworld,  where  devils  go  to  schools,  have 
periods  of  apprenticeship,  and  finally  emerge  into  a  setup  of  terrific  com- 
petition. Whether  this  rationalizing  picture  of  devils  is  any  more  accurate  than 
total  belief  or  disbelief  is  not  important.  It  is  a  very  clever  framework  for  the 
story,  gives  Lewis  a  free  hand  for  humor,  and  at  the  same  time  reminds  us 
that  devils  are,  and  that  devils  work. 

Each  letter  to  Wormwood  concerns  itself  with  one  problem  in  the 
patient's  life,  gluttony;  pride;  lust.  The  most  admirable  part  of  Lewis'  work  is 
his  complete  portrayal  of  the  quandaries  of  a  soul  meeting  temptation  and  his 
reasoned  judgment  of  the  situation.  Always  Lewis  finds  the  answer  in  God's 
love.  Screwtape  does  not  consider  man's  will  the  case  of  his  defense  against 
sin.  He  says, — "I  don't,  of  course,  mean  what  the  patient  mistakes  for  his  will, 
the  conscious  fume  and  fret  of  resolutions  and  clenched  teeth,  but  the  real 
centre,  what  the  Enemy  calls  the  Heart."  At  times  Lewis  forgets  his  poses  and 
allows  his  own  appreciation  of  God  to  creep  in.  The  devils  would  not  under- 
stand that. 

"We  want  to  suck  in  —  He  wants  to  give  out.  We  are  empty  and 
would  be  filled  —  He  is  full  and  flows  over." 
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This  is  essentially  a  spiritual  book  and  should  be  judged  by  the  prac- 
tical standard  of  what  it  does  for  us.  It  can  do  a  lot.  It's  almost  like  coming  on 
some  of  the  enemy's  secret  papers  in  war  time. 

P.  G. 

BENCHLEY  BESIDE  HIMSELF  .  . .  Robert  benchley 

THIS  IS  A  BOOK  FULL  OF  BENCHLEY.  IT'S  BENCHLEY  AT  HIS 
best,  Benchley  at  his  worst,  and  the  prescription  reads,  "To  be  taken  in 
small  doses." 

There  are  some  sketches  here  that  go  to  your  heart,  like  a  familiar 
melody.  One  called,  'A  Good  Old-Fashioned  Christmas,'  will  stop  the  dream- 
ings  of  any  Miniver  Cheevy,  who  has  ever  expressed  a  desire  to  sneeze  his 
way  through  the  draughty  "good  old  days."  Following  this  is  "When  Genius 
Remained  Your  Humble  Servant"  and  if  you've  ever  struggled  with  Richard- 
son's "Pamela,"  you'll  know  what  he  means.  Of  course,  if  you  haven't,  any 
small  desire  to  do  so,  will  die  in  infancy.  After  meandering  through  some 
tepid  satire,  the  next  bright  spot  is  "Teaching  the  Old  Idea  to  Skate."  This  is 
recommended  reading  for  those  who  have  weak  ankles.  It  will  strike  a 
respondent  chord. 

When  Benchley  settles  down  to  "Cleaning  Out  the  Desk,"  his  ac- 
count will  make  you  blush  selfconsciously.  You'll  say  to  yourself,  "Well, 
his  desk-drawer  is  no  funnier  than  mine."  The  difference,  my  dear,  is  that 
his  telling  is  better. 

The  photograph  of  Robert  Benchley  called  "The  Football  Fan,"  is  well 
worth  the  purchase  price  in  itself.  When  Benchley  is  mentioned,  you  prepare 
yourself  for  a  laugh,  and  one  of  the  few  good  laughs  you'll  get  is  contained 
in  that  picture. 

The  finest  example  of  over-drawn  satire  and  weak  comedy  that  we've 
seen  in  a  dog's  age,  goes  under  the  heading,  "Another  Uncle  Edith  Christmas 
Story."    If  you  survive  that,  the  rest  is  easy. 

The  book  was  a  disappointment,  but  the  title  is  apt.  There's  too  much 
Benchley  and  not  enough  wit.  What  wit  is  contained  in  the  book,  is  con- 
centrated in  a  few  spots,  where  it  sparkles  brightly  -  and  there  you  have 
Benchley  at  his  best. 

C.  H. 


SO  LITTLE  TIME  .  .  .  John  p.  marouand 

IT'S  EASY  TO  SEE  WHY  SO  LITTLE  TIME  IS  FLIRTING  WITH 
top  place  on  the  best-seller  list.  Marquand  looks  at  the  foibles  of  the  1940s 
and  wishes  his  readers  to  see  them,  too.  So  Little  Time  treats  of  the  con- 
temporary scene  with  strong  overcasts  of  World  War  II. 

The  book  has  little  plot  -  rather  it  seems  like  a  series  of  experiences 
erpted  from  life  with  frequent  flashbacks  providing  the  background. 


(Over  to  Page  J7,  please) 
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THE  ROBE  ...  l.  c.  douglas 

TO  BEGIN  WITH,  THE  UNIVER- 
sal  appeal  of  The  Robe  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  universal  theme 
which  it  embodies.  There  is  scarcely 
a  person  no  matter  of  what  race  or 
creed,  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
story  of  the  first  Good  Friday. 

But  after  the  familiar  note 
has  been  struck,  Douglas  treats  us 
to  something  altogether  different; 
the  events  of  the  Crucifixion  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  pagan  Rome. 
The  Roman  Legate  Marcellus,  com- 
mander of  the  execution,  turns  to  his 
slave  and  exclaims,  "I'm  afraid  I'm 
going  to  have  a  hard  time  forget- 
ting that  look."  And  the  look  of 
Christ  sends  him  on  his  search  for 
truth  until  he  becomes  a  convert  to 
Christianity. 

Along  the  way  Marcellus 
meets  many  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ  and  hears  the  accounts  of  His 
miracles.  The  biblical  stories  be- 
come vivid  and  real  as  they  are 
recreated  in  the  feeling  and  atmos- 
phere of  the  times. 

The  fact  that  Douglas  never  men- 
tions Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
and  his  complete  rationalization  of 
some  of  the  miracles  cause  many 
people  to  regard  his  book  as  almost 
heretical.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  remember  that  Douglas  is  not  a 
Catholic  and  is  not  writing  a  docu- 
mentary text.  Catholics,  too,  should 
read  with  a  critical  eye,  and  be  suf- 
ficiently informed  to  locate  any  in- 
accuracies and  recognize  them  as 
such. 

Without  looking  for  a 
great  literary  masterpiece,  we  can 
recognize  in  The  Robe  a  novel 
which  has  occasional  moments  of 
dramatic  power,  and  which  brings  to 
the  best  seller  ranks,  a  tone  as 
wholesome  as  it  is  refreshing. 
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M.  J.  F. 


HOLDING  A  PROMINENT  PLACE 
on  the  best  sellers  list  for  the  past 
year,  L.  C.  Douglas'  novel  The  Robe 
tells  a  moving  story  of  the  first 
Christians  and  the  Robe  of  Christ. 
Although  there  is  nothing  definite 
in  the  book  which  could  be  called 
false  from  a  Catholic  view,  neither 
is  there  any  specific  statement 
which  professes  Catholicity. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  been 
most  careful  to  avoid  declaring  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  whether  because 
of  personal  doubt,  or  fear  that  The 
Robe  would  not  appeal  to  the  gen- 
eral reading  public.  He  does  admit 
that  the  Nazarene  is  more  than  a 
man,  but  throughout  the  story,  no 
conclusion  is  reached  as  to  whether 
Christ  Himself  is  God.  The  figure 
of  Christ  does  not  create  as  much 
feeling  in  the  reader  as  should  be 
expected,  but  it  does  help  us  to  rea- 
lize the  opposition  and  grief  of  heart 
He  endured. 

The  treatment  of  miracles 
is  not  adequate  in  relation  to  the 
rational  explanations  offered,  and 
the  Resurrection  is  particularly 
vague.  The  story  is  a  good  one,  but 
the  sudden  changes  of  scene  to  fol- 
low the  actions  of  each  character 
are  confusing,  while  the  characters 
themselves  are  drawn  unimpres- 
sively with  the  exception  of  Demet- 
rius. Although  Marcellus  is  the 
chief  character,  Demetrius  is  more 
powerfully  drawn  and  arouses  more 
feeling  in  the  reader. 

There  is  danger  in  the  fact 

that  The  Robe  is  a  mixture  of  fiction 

and  truth,  and  a  casual  reader  may 

not    realize    where    the    distinction 

lies.    Although    permeated    with 

Catholic  feeling,  the  hestitation  to 

admit  Christ's  divinity  negates  the 

value  of  The  Robe  as  a  Catholic 

book.  „    _ 

A.  F. 


THE  FRESHMAN  IS  THE  OLDER  —  THE  SOPHOMORE  IS  THE  YOUNGER! 
The  older  looks  younger  than  the  younger,  until  she  puts  her  hair  up.  Then 
she  looks  olderll! 

They  reversed  the  usual  procedure  of  a  career  after  college.  The 
younger  worked  for  two  years  before  entering  college  —  then,  introduced 
Egyptian  bangs,  designed  by  her  own  hands  and  imagination.  Her  answer 
to  a  teasing  remark  is,  "Stop,  you  are  only  trying  to  make  me  blushl"  Then, 
she  does  I 

The  older,  a  Registered  Nurse,  looks  for  a  little  First  Aid  herself  in 
Math  because,  she  bemoans,  "I  haven't  done  algebra  in  nine  years." 


A  STUDY  IN  CONTRASTS,  THESE  TWO  SISTERS  FORM  A  PART  OF  AN 
original  "four  daughters"  combination  and  are  carrying  out  the  St.  Joe's 
tradition  started  by  their  oldest  sister.  The  Soph  is  ever  ready  v/ith  a  defense 
of  Hollis  and  the  Dodgers — or  with  the  long  story  of  her  short  hair  or  broken 
nail!  At  the  second  bell,  she  has  been  heard  wailing,  "I  should  be  saying 
those  prayers!" 

The  Senior  loves  her  new  black  and  green  blouse,  and  the  old. 
cracked  saddle  shoes — "From  high  school,"  she  points  out.  Gremlins  report 
that  she  favors  swimming  among  sports,  but  her  black  and  white  toy  panda, 
Manfried,  won't  talk! 


THESE  SISTERS,  CAST  FROM  VERY  SIMILAR  DIES,  LOVE  TO  EXCHANGE 
clothes  —  to  double  their  wardrobesl  A  wide  variety  of  first  term  subjects  meant 
little  exchange  of  books  —  now,  together  in  psych,  they  are  interesting  experi- 
mental material. 

"We  admit  that  we  can't  sing,"  they  chime  together,  "but  we  love  to 
try."  V/ith  Pistol  Packin'  Mama  on  their  lips,  they  dash  to  the  "Del"  for 
lunch  —  with  rolls! 

As  Dramatic  Club  members,  succeeding  their  sister,  a  '43  alumnae, 
they  are  as  busy  as  —  two  bees  or  not  two  bees,  "who"  is  the  questionl 
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Faculty  Facts 


I  PUT  THROUGH  A  CALL  .  .  . 

"Hello?"  said  a  light-voiced,  slim  figure  in  a  gray  flannel  suit. 
(Television  is  possible  on  paper,  isn't  it?) 

"  'Lo,  Miss  Williams,"  says  I,  "this  is  Jo  from  the  College.  I've  a 
few  questions  to  ask  you,  if  you  don't  mind  being  quoted  in  Loria." 

"Oh.    Well,  what  would  you  like  to  know,  Jo?" 

"Is  it  true  you  come  from  Montana?" 

There  was  a  low  chuckle  before  the  meek  answer  came. 

"I'm  from  New  York  City." 

"Got  it!     What  about  your  Alma  Mater?" 

"Sargent  College.    And  N.  Y.  U." 

"Uhuh.     Teach  anywhere  besides  St.  Joseph's?" 

"Yes.    Manhattan  ville." 

"  'Scuse  it  a  minute.  What?  Oh,  I'll  ask  her.  Miss  Williams,  Jane 
wants  to  know  your  favorite  sport." 

"Swimming.     All  water  sports." 

"Do  you  use  all  your  spare  time  that  way?" 

"Spare  time?  When  I  have  any,  I  usually  go  to  the  movies.  Unless 
I  go  bowling  or  roller-skating,  that  is." 

"Wheel  That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  spare  time.  Do  you  think  gym 
twice  a  week  is  any  help  at  all?     To  us  or  to  you?" 

"Well,  yes.  I  get  to  know  you  better.  And,  judging  by  the  way 
you  creak  afterwards,  I  think  you  need  the  exercise.     Don't  you?" 

"Touche!     But  while  you're  being  critical,  what's  your  pet  peeve?" 

"Jo,  you  asked  for  itl  You  girls  can't  take  criticism.  It's  meant  to 
be  helpful,  you  know.  And  it's  not  a  personal  thing.  I  grouse  but  I  get  over 
it.    Why  can't  you  do  the  same?" 

"Well  we  —  Ping!  Oho,  saved  by  the  bell!  That  was  Jefferson 
leaving  Monticello  for  the  New  York  Telephone  Building.  Guess  I'd  better  leave, 
too.    G'bye,  Miss  Williams." 

"  'Bye,  Jo." 

E.  M.  S. 

IF  A  MAN  IS  TO  BE  JUDGED  BY  THE  HOBBIES  HE  KEEPS,  WE 
must  conclude  that  Mr.  Koerner,  our  new  history  professor,  is  a  star-gazer  — 
but  with  him  it  pays.  He  became  so  interested  in  the  twinkling,  blue  little  things, 
that,  for  six  or  eight  years,  he  has  taken  himself  off  during  the  summers  to 
the  University  of  Peru  to  follow  this  study,  and  earned  a  Fellowship  in  Astro- 
nomical and  Astrophysical  Research  there. 
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He  won  his  A.B.,  M.A.,  and  LID.  degrees  in  Fordham  University.  In 
addition  to  his  work  here,  he  is  also  a  professor  of  Government  Law  and  Social 
Science  there,  and  a  Lecturer  in  Commerce  in  the  Fordham  School  of  Education. 
With  all  this  work,  it  is  no  wonder  that  someone  remarked  that  all  she  ever 
saw  of  him  was  a  pair  of  coat-tails  vanishing  hurriedly  around  a  corner.  Still, 
he  doesn't  mind  —  perhaps  because  traveling  is  another  favorite  hobby. 

For  most  of  us,  all  these  activities  would  constitute  a  fairly  well 
rounded  life,  but  Mr.  Koerner  has  also  been  designated  a  Public  Relations 
Member  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board! 

As  this  background  would  lead  us  to  suspect,  the  new  faculty 
member  has  some  very  interesting,  as  well  as  practical  ideas  on  the  solution 
of  the  problems  facing  the  world  today.  He  believes  that  men  are  blindly 
groping  for  the  answers,  when  the  remedy  may  be  found  by  examining  the 
past  and  returning  to  the  principles  of  Catholicism.  To  those  who  declare  that 
the  only  panacea  lies  in  science,  he  points  out  that  science  is  neither  good  nor 
bad,  but  only  neutral,  and  must  be  guided  by  good  moral  principles  if  it  is  to 
be  a  beneficient  force.  However,  the  Catholic  has  been  so  long  subjected  to 
the  attacks  of  the  high  priests  of  Determinism,  Rationalism,  false  science  and 
various  other  disparagers  of  our  faith,  that  he  has  been  put  on  the  defensive. 
He  needs  the  training  to  develop  his  ability  to  impart  to  the  disillusioned 
world  the  heritage  that  is  his. 

Mr.  Koerner  has  been  very  favorably  impressed  by  the  work  this 
college  is  doing  to  develop  this  sort  of  a  person,  and  by  the  way  our  religion 
has  been  made  such  a  vigorous,  working  part  of  our  lives. 

I.  T. 

SO  LITTLE  TIME 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

With  touches  of  humor,  Marquand  captures  the  ironical  spirit  of  the 
present;  the  speech,  conventions,  and  pretensions  of  various  social  groups. 
Most  of  the  characters  belong  to  the  upper  middle  class  —  the  "novus  homo" 
type,  but  the  reader  could  find  their  traits  anywhere. 

Jeffrey  Wilson,  the  main  character,  wanted  to  face  reality  and  grows 
impatient  with  his  seemingly  self-sufficient  associates.  To  play  up  Jeffrey's 
search  for  happiness,  Marquand  surrounds  him  with  several  contrasting  types. 
There  is  his  wife,  Madge,  who  had  the  wrong  notion  about  security  and  tried  to 
imitate  others;  Minot,  who,  "looking  for  the  happy  world  where  everything 
was  bright"  made  everything  fit  into  definite  standards;  and  Fred  and  Beckie 
whose  recipe  for  living  meant  week-end  barbecues  and  trivial  talk.  The 
author  satirizes  newspaper  correspondents  in  Walter  Newcomb,  who  suc- 
ceeded because  he  presented  the  human  side  of  world  events  rather  than  facts. 

J.  P.  Marquand  is  masterly  in  making  the  book  realistic  by  strokes  of 
local  color,  snatches  of  tunes,  and  slogans  all  America  knows. 

But  nearly  all  the  time,  Marquand  is  smilinq  at  the  world  of  today. 
If  you  want  to  smile  with  him,  then  read  So  Little  Time. 

D.  H. 
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Home  Coming 

*  Anne  Henry 


YES,  OLD  JULES  WAS  GETTING  OLDER.  SURELY  THERE  WAS  NO 
doubt  of  it  .  .  .  But  his  bread  was  just  as  light  and  sweet  to  the  tongue  as  it 
had  been  in  the  days  before  Henri  had  come  to  the  kitchen.  New  methods — 
bahl  Were  Henri's  loaves  as  crusty  and  brown  when  they  were  popped  out 
of  the  pans?  Oh,  perhaps  they  looked  the  same,  but  were  they  really  as 
good  as  the  honest  bread  mixed  and  kneaded  and  baked  by  the  hands  of  Old 
Jules  himself?  A  man  got  as  much  out  of  his  work  as  he  put  into  it.  And 
what  kind  of  work  was  it  that  was  done  by  a  devil's  machine  while  the  baker 
himself  sat  pensively  chewing  a  quill  composing  moon-sick,  spaniel-eyed 
love  poetry? 

But,  Merciful  God,  what  unkindness  was  this?  I  Pere  Duteil  would 
look  stern  indeed  and  be  rightfully  scandalized  by  such  talk  as  this. 

Old  Jules  was  tired,  even  too  tired  to  say  his  beads.  And  after  such 
wicked  thoughts,  too.  Old  Jules  apologized  to  the  Lord,  who  certainly  under- 
stood, and  sat  there  alone  on  the  bench  outside  his  cottage. 

Faintly  and  spasmodically  from  the  Rue  de  Saint  Exupery  came  the 
excited  voices  of  the  children  as  they  called  to  one  another  in  their  evening 
games.  The  sparrows,  lodging  under  the  eaves,  chirped  sleepily  among 
themselves.    The  poplar  leaves  tinkled,  twilght  came. 

Leaning  back  against  the  sun- warmed  wall,  Old  Jules  sighed  deeply... 

Suddenly,  without  knowing  just  how  or  why,  Old  Jules  found  himself 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  high,  red  brick,  ivy-covered  wall  around  the  most 
wonderful  garden  he  had  ever  seen.  Even  though  the  wall  was  very  high, 
Old  Jules  knew  it  was  the  most  wonderful  garden  he  had  ever  seen  because 
he  was  looking  through  the  grill  work  at  a  tall  iron  gate.  And  right  near  the 
gate  was  a  blue  willow  tree  with  a  small  man,  whistling  gaily,  seated  on  a 
bench  under  it.  The  man  smiled  a  merry  smile  and  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
brown  robe,  the  merriest  smile  and  the  plainest  brown  robe  Old  Jules  had  ever 
seen.  There  was  a  pile  of  dusty,  old-looking  sandals,  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
on  one  side  of  him;  and  another  pile  of  shining  new-looking  sandals,  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  on  the  other  side  of  him.  He  was  hammering  away  busily 
on  a  pair  of  them  right  now,  and  he  seemed  so  very  careful  with  them. 

But  the  most  amazing  thing  about  this  delightful  little  man  in  brown 
was  the  fact  that  a  great  shaggy  wolf  was  sleeping  quite  peacefully  on  his 
left  foot,  and  a  small  sparrow  was  perched  quite  cockily  behind  the  wolf's  ear. 

Before  Old  Jules  could  think  anything  more  about  the  strange  sight, 
the  odd  person  looked  up,  and  distinctly  said,  "Why,  hello  there,  Jules.  I 
must  say  you  certainly  look  very  well,  considering  the  length  of  that  trip. 
Others  much  younger  than  you,  look  more  travelstained  after  it."  And  you 
can  imagine  old  Jules  felt  pretty  good  about  thatl 
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"I  suppose,"  went  on  the  little  cobbler,  "that  you're  surprised  not  to 
find  Pierre  here  waiting  for  you  instead  of  me.  Well,  you  know  how  he  is." 
And,  strange  to  relate,  Old  Jules  knew  just  how  he  was!  "Always  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  go  off  fishing,  he  is.  I  promised  him  I'd  watch  the  gate  for  him. 
So  he  could  ask  M.  le  Comte  about  Friday  night  off.  He's  probably  up  at  the 
Manor  now." 

Saying  this,  he  gave  a  last  smart  rap  to  the  sole  of  the  sandal,  bent 
down  to  say  something  to  the  wolf  on  his  left  foot  and  the  sparrow  perched 
behind  the  wolf's  ear  and  stood  up.     He  was  certainly  a  small  man. 

"Well,  you're  a  little  later  than  I  thought  you'd  be.  Oh,  that's  per- 
fectly all  right!"  he  hastened  to  add  when  Old  Jules  looked  anxious,  "I've 
forgotten  what  it  is  to  worry  about  time  and  its  passing.  I  guess  we'd  better 
start  down  to  the  Village.    As  you  can  see,  it's  not  far." 

And  sure  enough,  straight  through  the  trees,  was  the  most  charming 
village  Old  Jules  had  ever  seen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  looked  remarkably 
like  the  town  of  his  childhood  in  Brittany.  But  before  he  could  think  anything 
about  that,  either,  Francois  had  started  walking  briskly  in  the  direction  of 
the  town  square. 

"Really,"  said  Francois,  smilingly  after  a  few  minutes  of  silence, 
"it's  too  bad  you  won't  see  Pierre  or  one  of  his  helpers  before  your  appoint- 
ment with  M.  le  Comte.  There's  a  lot  of  things  that  must  seem  confusing  to 
you.  I'm  really  not  so  good  as  Pierre.  He's  the  best  guide  we  have.  Used 
to  be  a  pilot,  you  know." 

And  before  the  had  finished  saying  just  that  much,  they  were  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  busy  market  place.  Old  Jules  wished  he  could  stay  there 
for  a  while  watching  all  the  people  laughing  and  chattering  and  talking  all 
at  once.  How  happy  they  all  were!  But  then  it  was  a  beautiful  day  and  no 
one  seemed  to  have  any  worries  at  all. 

While  Old  Jules  was  thus  busily  occupied  gazing  interestedly 
about  him,  Francois  stepped  across  the  cobbled  street  to  a  little  shop  diagonally 
opposite  the  church.  He  halloaed,  a  bewhiskered  face  looked  up  from  a  rough 
wooden  table,  glanced  out  the  window,  and  a  gnarled  hand  waved  a  much 
nicked  carpenter's  square. 

"Has  he  seen  M.  le  Comte  yet?"  inquired  Joseph,  indicating  Old 
Jules  who  was  looking  at  the  colorful  market  scene. 

"No,  not  yet,"  answered  Francois.  "I'll  be  down  tonight  before 
Vespers  to  tell  you  what's  new." 

Saying  this,  he  winked  broadly  and  turned  around,  just  in  time  to 
see  Old  Jules  surrounded  by  the  curious  clamoring  little  folk  of  the  village. 

"Are  you  the  new ?"  asked  one  of  the  more  strong-lunged  lads 

above  the  deafening  babble  of  ten  young  children's  voices  talking  at  once. 

"Shhh!"  said  Francois  lustily,  "or  do  you  want  more  choir  practice?!" 

(Over  to  pane   18,  pleaie) 
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Jennie  Mae  -USNR 


*  Irene  Toland 

JENNIE  MAE  SANK  DOWN  ON  A  MARBLE  BENCH  AND  THOUGHTFULLY 
rubbed  her  aching  ankles.  She  stretched  them  luxuriously  in  front  of  her,  and 
in  doing  so  caught  sight  of  her  shoes. 

"G.I.,"  she  muttered,  "Galvanized  iron." 

She  gazed  over  the  campus.  The  trees  rustled,  soothingly;  the  wind 
stirred  her  new  "WAVE  chop"  (short  hair  to  land-lubbers)  —  all,  she  noticed, 
was  peaceful. 

"Fall  in"  bawled  a  feminine,  but  authorative  voice. 

Jennie  Mae  jumped  —  but  not  fast  enough.  "On  the  double"  shouted 
the  ensign,  a  pretty  little  brunette  about  five-four.  Jennie  fairly  flew.  She 
herself  was  a  tall  girl,  so  tall  that  she  was  in  the  front  row  of  her  column.  This 
had  puzzled  her,  until  the  military  practice  of  placing  the  strongest  units 
first  was  explained  to  her.  Now  she  derived  quite  a  bit  of  satisfaction  from  the 
knowledge  that  she  (and  the  rest  of  the  column  of  course)  had  an  impressive, 
steam-roller  effect  on  anyone  who  happened  to  be  in  their  path. 

"Your  left  —  right  —  left  —  pause;  —  left,  right  —  left  —  pause;  —  left 
—  right  —  left." 

Jennie  swung  along,  silently  counting  the  cadence.  They  were  off  the 
campus  now,  and  by  rolling  her  eyes  slightly  to  the  left  or  right,  she  could 
see  the  passers-by  watching  them.  Some  had  a  tolerantly  amused  expression, 
some  looked  impressed,  two  high  school  girls  watched  them  as  a  little  girl 
might  an  accomplished,  exalted,  older  brother. 

The  girls  were  singing  now.  Jennie  knew  all  the  words  and  had  been 
singing  them  for  a  week,  but  they  still  made  her  smile. 

"We  don't  want  no  more  Nay-vee 
We  only  want  to  go  back  homell" 

Her  mind  picked  up  the  word  "home".  She  had  had  many  good 
reasons  the  last  week  of  her  boot  training  to  wish  she  had  never  left  her  home. 
She  thought  now  of  the  farm  in  Arkansas.  It  was  only  a  small  one;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  only  room  enough  for  what  they  might  call  a  "Victory" 
garden,  and  her  mother's  prize  chickens.  Thinking  about  the  chickens,  a 
dreamy,  ethereal  look  came  into  her  eyes.  There  had  been  quite  a  few  fryers 
almost  ready  when  she  left.  And  the  subject  of  food  reminded  her  of  the 
letter  Sis  Kay,  aged  eleven,  had  sent.  The  child  had  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
describe  a  chocolate  layer  cake  she  and  her  mother  had  baked,  ending  her 
letters  with,  "Wouldn't  you  rather  have  that  than  eat  mess?"  Obviously,  a 
few  lessons  on  nautical  terminology  were  due  at  home. 

It  hadn't  been  easy  to  leave,  in  fact,  it  hadn't  been  easy  to  join  the 
navy  at  all.  She  had  taken  a  good  six  months  to  make  up  her  mind.  Every- 
time  she  traveled  the  five  miles  to  town  she  had  to  pass  the  recruiting  station. 
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First  she  tapped  briskly  by.  Then,  she  had  to  walk  more  slowly  to  try  to 
penetrate  the  obscurity  of  the  office.  Growing  bolder  (and  more  fascinated) 
she  reached  the  stage  where  she  would  go  in  and  look  at  the  pictures.  Then, 
one  day,  as  she  afterwards  explained  it,  "Everything  went  black,"  and  when  the 
mind-mist  lifted  she  was  signing  the  papers  that  made  her  a  Navy  "Wave". 

What  a  turmoil  it  had  caused,  she  reflected.  The  news  seemed  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  all  her  friends  before  she  quite  realized  it  herself.  The 
telephone  rang  furiously.  "What  ever  made  you  do  it?"  "Were  you  fired?" 
"Home  trouble?"    "Out  of  your  mind?" 

Her  mother  had  wept  and  expostulated  and  reproached.  Her 
father  had  looked  stern.  And  Ken  —  well,  even  now  she  couldn't  think  of 
him,  although  at  the  time  she  had  talked  of  postponement,  future  happiness — 
all  empty  phrases  in  the  face  of  his  deep  hurt.  Right  after,  he  had  left  his 
position  and  enlisted. 

Well,  it  had  been  too  late  to  turn  back.  And,  she  remembered 
proudly,  as  the  train  carrying  her  to  the  Big  City  had  pulled  out  of  the  station, 
the  entire  family  and  all  her  friends  waved  and  wished  her  well.  And  it  was 
she  who  had  to  hide  her  face  in  the  large  bouquet  of  roses  from  —  Ken! 

Carried  away  by  these  thoughts,  she  had  almost  fallen  out  of  step. 
Better  start  singing, 

"When  the  war  is  over  we  will  all  enlist  again. 
Oh;  yes  we  will,  —  like  heck." 

"True,"  Jennie  thought,  "very  true."  Still,  it  hadn't  been  so  bad,  on 
her  at  least.  Saturday  morning  inspection  had  been  tough,  with  the  Captain 
climbing  up  on  a  chair  to  run  a  clean  white  handkerchief  along  the  ventilator 
over  the  stove.  And  so  many  had  fainted  the  day  they  were  fitted  for  uniforms. 
They  weren't  sissies,  thought  Jennie.  As  soon  as  they  had  been  revived, 
they  had  continued  with  the  same  rigorous  schedule.  Jennie  remembered 
how  she  used  to  squirm  and  grow  heavy  and  lifeless  as  lead  when  her 
mother  would  just  fit  her  dresses.  "There  should  be  a  moral  there,"  Jennie 
thought,  but  didn't  try  to  find  it. 

There  was  a  large  puddle  of  water  directly  in  front  of  them,  but  the 
leader  showed  no  inclination  to  give  the  orders  to  make  them  walk  around 
it.  Resignedly,  Jennie  closed  her  eyes,  and  flinched  slightly  as  the  chilly 
water  struck  her  ankles  and  soaked  through  her  cotton  stockings. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes,  the  column  of  Waves  was  marching 
along  a  path  so  elevated  that  a  view  of  the  entire  campus  was  possible. 
Column  after  column  was  marching  out  of  the  auditorium  —  precise,  disciplined, 
buoyant,  white  gloves  swinging  beside  blue  uniforms. 

Jennie  Mae,  in  the  few  seconds  before  they  descended,  felt  a  thrill 
of  pride.  This  was  her  outfit;  her  Navy,  and  it  was  a  good  one.  And  as  they 
continued,  the  strains  of  another  song  barely  reached  them: 

"Onward  to  Victoryl 
We'll  back  our  men 
And  bring  them  back  again 
Victorious  —  and  free." 
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Signs  Of  The  Times 


*  Marguerite  McGuire 


CONE-SHAPED  PACKAGES  OF  TALCUM 
and  tooth  powder  that  look  like  cornucopias 
off  a  Christmas  tree  .  .  .  postage  free  letters 
that  cram  the  college  mailbox  .  .  .  cream 
cologne  .  .  .  GI  haircuts  that  look  and  feel 
like  a  Fuller  brush  .  .  .  brushes  ostracized 
to  the  outside  of  the  nail  polish  bottles  .  .  . 
the  endless  parade  of  United  Nations'  uni- 
forms that  passes  up  and  down  Broadway  . .  . 
a  soldier,  oblivious  of  the  curious,  milling 
crowd,  sitting  on  his  heels  at  Broadway  and 
47th  Street,  writing  post  cards  .  .  .  the  million 
dollar  Wrigley  sign  replaced  by  a  challeng- 
ing "Buy  War  Bonds"  .  .  .  Victory  gardens, 
even  in  window  boxes  .  .  .  plastic  for  every- 
thing from  house  furnishings  to  lipstick  cases 
Illustration  by  Grace  LeRoy  last  year's  moccasins  looking  wonder- 

fully casual  .  .  .  the  dinners  served  to  four  service  men  every  hour  in  the 
Times  Square  Schrafft's,  compliments  of  the  management .  .  .  jeeps  .  . .  Norman 
Rockwell's  "four  freedoms"  paintings  . .  .  "Star-studded"  War  Bond  Rallies  where 
$18.75  offers  you  the  last  seat  in  the  gallery  and  $25  worth  of  security  .  .  . 
"Back  the  Attack." 


CAN  ANYTHING  TOP  .  .  . 

Howie  Schultz,  even  though  he  replaced  the  popular  Camilli  .  .  . 
Toushay  advertisement  .  .  .  illustrations  by  Lt.  Jon  Whitcomb,  U.S.N.R.  .  .  .  the 
Ram's  whiskers  on  a  Fordham  ring  .  .  .  the  noise  in  the  8th  Avenue  subway  .  .  . 
a  shopping  spree  in  the  5  &  10  .  .  .  the  harvest  moon  .  .  .  the  feeling,  when  you 
discover  that  your  number  is  attached  to  a  BIG  locker  . . .  September  reunions  ?  ? 

"LION-HEART"  .  .  . 

A  tiger  stalking  the  jungle; 

A  lynx  with  tread  of  a  thief; 
A  lion  pouncing  out  bravely; 

A  kitten  chasing  a  leaf. 

CAROL  HARRISON 
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MATTY  WAS  THAT  WAY 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

man  at  the  wedding.  They  lived  in  the  neighborhood  afterwards  and  Matty 
visited  them  often.  When  the  children  came  Mary  and  John  spoiled  them 
even  more  than  Matty,  as  they  had  no  children  of  their  own. 

It  was  only  about  the  time  when  Marie  graduated  from  high  school 
that  all  the  trouble  began.  First,  she  didn't  like  the  furniture;  then,  Matty  was 
too  old-fashioned.  She  referred  frequently  to  Matty's  'jaunts'  with  the  sisters, 
and  I  knew  she  couldn't  stand  me.  It  annoyed  her  to  think  that  I  knew  she 
was  traveling  with  the  Tompkin's  crowd.  They  were  the  wildest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  little  devils.  But  Matty  still  refused  to  chide  her,  and  bought  new 
lamps  and  chairs  to  please  her.  Nothing  stopped  her  endless  complaining, 
and  then,  when  Aunt  Ellen  died,  and  the  management  of  the  house  fell  to  her, 
it  was  worse  than  ever.  Matty  tried  to  be  out  of  the  house  when  she  was  home, 
but  it  was  hard,  since  Eddie  was  helping  him  on  the  trucks  after  school,  and 
getting  a  good  allowance,  too. 

John  was  stricken  with  pneumonia  about  this  time  and  Matty  spent 
most  of  his  spare  time  helping  Mary  to  care  for  him.  Maybe  that  was  the 
beginning,  because  Mary  began  to  lean  more  and  more  on  Matty's  strength, 
and  then,  when  John  succumbed,  it  was  Matty  who  comforted  Mary.  She 
grieved  so  over  her  loss,  that  Matty  worried  about  her  health.  He  comforted 
and  scolded  her  in  the  same  breath,  and  it  was  Matty  who  persuaded  her  to 
look  for  a  job.  Mary  did  find  a  job  in  a  publishing  company  and  she  often 
amused  Matty  with  stories  concerning  the  office. 

The  children  were  grown  now  but  they  hadn't  grown  any  better. 
Marie  was  more  bitter  in  her  complaining  than  ever,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
she  had  infected  the  others  with  the  disease.  Jane  was  restless  and  unsatisfied, 
and  Eddie  was  rapidly  developing  into  what  is  now  known  as  an  incorrigible 
adolescent,  but  who  would  have  been  called  bold,  in  my  day.  Matty  tried 
hard  to  please  them,  he  even  gave  Eddie  a  job  as  full  time  helper,  on  one  of  the 
trucks,  when  he  insisted  upon  leaving  trade  school.  The  harder  he  tried  to 
please  them,  the  more  unsatisfied  they  became.  He  began  to  spend  most 
of  his  time  at  Mary's,  where  they  would  discuss  the  past  at  great  length. 

The  idea  of  marriage  suggested  itself  to  me,  when  Mary  remarked 
in  her  sweet  voice,  that  Matty  was  the  best  and  kindest  man  she  knew.  I  was 
determined  to  plant  a  seed,  at  least,  in  his  mind,  and  so  the  next  time  he  was 
at  the  convent,  I  did,  —  but  then  —  you  know  all  about  that.  I  knew  he  thought 
himself  not  good  enough  for  Mary,  but  then  I  think  he  began  to  hope  a  little, 
hope  that  maybe  he  could  ask  her,  and  she  would  say  yes. 

He  had  been  thinking  about  it  for  days,  when  a  new  problem  pre- 
sented itself.  Eddie  refused  his  next  paycheck,  saying  "he  wasn't  going  to 
take  peanuts  from  an  old  guy  like  Matty  anymore,  who  was  stingier  than  a 
wealthy  Scotchman."  Well,  Matty  let  him  go  and  Eddie  went  to  work  down 
at  the  corner  poolroom.  He  would  come  home  nights  bragging  about  the  money 
he  was  making  and  all  the  "big  shots"  he  knew. 
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Matty  made  up  his  mind  then,  that  he  was  going  to  ask  Mary,  and 
so,  a  few  nights  later,  after  supper,  he  picked  his  hat  off  the  living  room  table 
and  walked  down  the  street.  Mary  told  me  the  next  Sunday,  that  he  just 
walked  into  the  house,  stopped,  looked  at  her,  and  blurted  out  his  question. 
She  blushed  so  prettily,  I  thought,  when  she  told  me,  that  she  had,  of  course,  said 
yes.  Matty  was  a  happy  man  that  night  and  he  left  early,  wanting  to  tell 
the  children  and  share  his  happiness  with  them. 

When  he  reached  home,  there  was  nobody  there,  so  he  decided  to 
tell  them  the  following  evening.  It's  hard  for  me  to  tell  you  this  next  bit,  for 
it  doesn't  seem  possible  that  the  good  Lord  had  created  such  ingrates.  I 
can  just  see  Matty  sitting  there  telling  them,  with  a  big  smile  on  his  face, 
waiting  for  their  congratulations.  They  looked  at  him,  uncomprehending  at 
first  —  then  they  began  to  fire  questions  at  him,  asking  him  "what  they  were 
going  to  do,"  and  "who  was  going  to  take  care  of  the  bills  and  the  rent."  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  Matty  Dugan  was  angry,  and  angry  clear  through.  The 
long  years  of  sacrifice  paraded  before  his  eyes,  sacrifice  that  he  had  made 
gladly  without  thinking  of  or  expecting  gratitude  —  but  this  I  Matty  didn't  say 
anything,  he  just  walked  out. 

Matty  and  Mary  decided  to  be  married  this  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
half  the  parish  is  going  to  help  them  celebrate.  As  for  the  children,  well,  last 
week  while  I  was  clipping  some  chrysanthemums  from  our  window-box  for 
Mary's  altar,  Marie  came  along  and  stopped  to  speak  to  me.  We  talked  about  the 
chrysanthemums,  and  the  war,  and  finally  she  said,  in  that  haughty  little 
voice  of  hers,  "Do  you  think  Matty  would  like  some  of  the  old  furniture,  as  we 
won't  be  having  much  use  for  it  now."  This  aroused  my  curiosity,  and,  ignoring 
the  first  part  of  her  question,  I  asked  her  why.  "Oh",  she  said  to  me,  "haven't 
you  heard?  I  am  getting  married  too,  and  Jane  has  been  offered  a  job  in 
Washington." 

"And  what  of  Eddie,"  I  said. 

"Eddie  joined  the  Navy,  I  thought  you  knew,"  she  answered.  I 
hadn't  known,  but  I  was  delighted,  for  I  had  had  a  small  suspicion,  that  Matty 
still  worried  about  the  "children." 


A  WEARY  WRITER'S  COMPLAINT  .  .  . 

(FOUND  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  HER  FOURTH  CONTRIBUTION) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  AND  STAFF: 

As  to  rhythm,  the  above  is  mediocre; 

I  admit  it's  rather  repetitious  too; 

And  probably  the  theme  is  slightly  hackneyed. 

Well,  I'm  sorry.    It's  the  best  that  1  can  do. 

Of  my  efforts  this  is  positively  final. 

Once  too  often  I  have  wooed  the  Muse  in  vain. 

Oh,  well,  why  be  too  easily  discouraged? 

Just  reject  it.   I'll  be  glad  to  try  again. 
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YEAR  S  END  AT  MIDNIGHT  (Co„„w  lnm  pagt  8) 

But  suddenly  her  laugh  seemed  to  catch  in  her  throat  and  she  stood  there, 
staring  at  him.  Tom  dropped  the  logs  he  was  holding  and  strode  over  them. 
"Mary  Ann",  he  said,  and  caught  her  by  the  shoulders.  "Mary  Ann,  I  love 
you,"  and  he  kissed  her. 

I  closed  the  door,  and  stood  in  the  passageway.  I  didn't  feel  anything 
at  all,  as  I  started  walking  back  to  the  warm,  brightly  lighted  kitchen.  I  still 
had  the  dish  towel  in  my  hand,  so  I  finished  drying  the  dishes.  Then  Ralph 
came  up  to  me,  and  taking  me  by  the  arm,  led  me  to  the  door.  "It  must  have 
been  the  wine,"  I  remember  thinking,  as  I  wrapped  my  shawl  about  me,  "he 
never  was  so  brave  before." 

We  walked  down  the  lane  towards  the  river.  It  was  a  still  night, 
with  thousands  of  stars  glittering  in  the  sky,  and  shedding  a  faint  light  on  the 
frozen  snow.    We  stood  on  the  plank  bridge  over  the  silent  river. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do,"  I  wondered.  "I  can't  stay  here  any 
longer.    I'll  be  eighteen  in  March,  but  where  shall  I  go?" 

"Nellie,"  Ralph  said,  "Nellie,  I'd  like  for  you  to  marry  me.  I've  got 
a  farm  Nellie,  one  my  uncle  left  me,  and  my  brother's  coming  home  to  help  Pa, 
so  I'm  free  to  go.  I'll  take  care  of  you,  Nellie.  You'll  never  have  to  worry — 
about  tombstones,  or  stoves.  It's  a  good  farm,  Nellie,  down  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  away  from  the  mountains.    I'd  work  hard1  for  you  Nell,  all  my  days." 

I  watched  the  little  cloud  of  steam  that  hovered  over  him  as  he 
spoke.  He  didn't  say  he  loved  me,  yet  I  knew  he  did.  It's  nice  to  be  wanted. 
A  home  of  my  own.    It  would  be  somewhere  to  go. 

My  eyes,  searching  the  skies  for  an  answer,  became  aware  of  the 
faint  outline  of  the  mountain  against  the  night  "sky.  "Down  in  the  valley, 
away  from  the  mountains." 

I  leaned  against  the  cold  railing  of  the  bridge.  My  throat  was  tight, 
but  I  managed,  "I'm  sorry  Ralph."  I  was  sorry  for  him  as  he  patted  my  arm, 
and  walked  away  through  the  darkness.  After  awhile,  I  started  slowly  up 
the  lane,  letting  my  skirt  trail  across  the  snow.  I  sat  down  on  the  bottom 
step  of  the  porch,  and  hugged  my  knees.  The  yellow  kitten  that  had  grown  to 
be  a  cat  purred  towards  me  through  the  darkness. 

I  didn't  feel  very  much  as  I  sat  there.  The  moment  when  a  girl  loses 
her  first  love  is  strange.  "This  will  hurt  in  the  morning,"  I  thought,  "and  for 
many  mornings.    But  now  it  doesn't  seem  real." 

How  could  I  know,  then,  the  difference  between  dreams  and  reality? 
There  was  no  one  to  tell  me,  "This  will  pass,  child,  and  something  that  is 
better  will  come."  Even  if  there  had  been  someone  to  tell  me,  1  wouldn't 
have  believed. 

I  looked  at  the  mountains.  "I'll  never  leave  them,"  I  thought.  "Not 
even  for  a  home  and  security.  I'll  stay  in  the  mountains,  find  something  else 
to  do.  There  must  be  a  home  for  me  somewhere  in  them  —  other  farms,  other 
houses."    And  I  thought  of  the  house  in  the  spruce  grove,  and  it  hurt  then. 

I  stood  up  slowly,  and  climbed  the  porch  -steps.  Inside,  I  could  hear 
Tom  jangling  a  cow-bell,  and  shouting,  "Happy  New  Year." 
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"BARKIS   WAS   WILLIN'  "  ^Continued  from  page  13) 

buried  his  nose  to  comfort  himself  during  Brother's  short  absences.  He  whim- 
pered softly  and  sat  long  over  his  food,  tail  pulled  in  under  him  and  ears 
drooping,  never  touching  a  bite.  Those  first  few  weeks  I  sat  with  him  and 
talked  while  he  nibbled.    He  was  such  a  forlorn  creature  that  I  had  to  help  him. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  it.  Previously  I  had  been  another  piece 
of  furniture  to  be  walked  around.  Within  a  month,  I  was  life  itself.  I  took  him 
for  a  walk  at  night  and  once  or  twice  I  took  him  visiting.  On  those  occasions, 
he  lay  under  my  chair  with  his  nose  poked  out  between  my  heels.  The  next 
step  was  to  follow  my  horse  around  the  bridle  path.  That  was  adventure! 
There  were  new  squirrels  to  chase,  new  modes  of  bridle  path  etiquette  to  be 
learned  —  the  hard  way.  The  academy  boasted  a  quarrelsome  goat  and  two 
impertinent  chickens  each  of  which  required  a  thorough  investigation.  Every 
such  episode  ended  in  his  scouting  out  a  mud  turtle  from  the  underbrush  around 
the  lake  and  carrying  it  home  in  triumph. 

One  day  we  arrived  as  some  kittens  were  being  disposed  of.  Barkis 
claimed  a  little  grey  one  that  was  part  angora  —  the  part  being  its  ears.  These 
were  edged  with  a  white  frill  much  like  the  angora  edging  on  a  baby  bonnet. 
It  was  love  at  first  sight  and  the  little  "Pussy-willow"  was  ours.  Barkis  was  torn 
between  devotion  to  me  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  kitten,  who  evi- 
denced a  natural  animosity  from  the  beginning.  Thus  life  was  quite  compli- 
cated for  a  while  until  Mother  put  her  foot  down  about  "no  cats." 

It  was  on  one  of  Brother's  infrequent  visits  home,  that  we  took  the 
picture  that  brought  Fame  to  Barkis  and  Fortune  to  Brother.  It  was  a  little  snap- 
shot of  me,  trying  to  pull  Barkis  over  the  bulkhead  and  into  the  water.  It  was 
taken  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  and  was  captioned,  "Barkis  Ain't  Willin'." 
When  entered  in  a  newspaper  contest  it  won  a  first  prize  of  one  dollar.  Every 
little  boy  in  the  neighborhood  came  around  to  see  our  white  hope  and  he  was 
in  his  element.    The  attention  he  received  was  amazing  to  him. 

That  was  my  year!  Where  Brother  had  had  to  raise  his  hand  for 
obedience,  I  had  only  to  raise  my  voice  and  the  results  were  instantaneous.  It 
wasn't  fickleness  on  Barkis'  part.  He  just  couldn't  seem  to  adjust  his  need  for 
affection  and  for  an  object  of  worship  to  the  exigencies  of  the  call  to  higher 
learning.  When  I  started  college,  the  "little  fox  terrier"  was  so  large  that  he 
was  no  longer  permitted  to  live  in  the  house.  His  residence  was  the  garage 
and  he  came  in  only  on  visits. 

Dad  came  next.  It  couldn't  be  Mother  for,  after  a  session  of  disagree- 
ment over  whether  it  was  or  was  not  permissible  to  bury  bones  in  the  rug  under 
the  piano,  Barkis  had  developed  a  wholesome  respect  for  Mother  that  left  no 
room  for  love.  He  became  Dad's  dog  with  a  vengeance.  This  infatuation  was 
worse  than  any.  When  Dad  was  at  work,  Barkis  lay  under  the  birch  trees 
and  moaned  to  himself.    During  the  following  year,  when  Brother  and  I  came 
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home  over  the  holidays,  we  were  greeted  enthusiastically  and  then  relegated 
to  the  position  of  house  guests.  We  no  longer  counted.  Dad  had  only  to  raise 
his  eyebrow  at  Barkis'  conduct  and  the  plumed  white  tail  was  brought  to  half 
mast  while  worried  brown  eyes  peered  up  apologetically. 

He  learned  to  sit  quietly  while  Dad  fished  and  to  watch  the  fish  that 
flopped  frantically  when  caught,  without  touching  them.  He  crowded  his  way 
into  the  front  seat  of  the  car  close  beside  Dad,  and  that  became  his  accepted 
place  on  all  trips.  He  slept  with  his  muzzle  resting  on  one  of  Dad's  discarded 
slippers  and  he  became  acquainted  with  the  train  schedule  knowing  which  one 
to  meet  on  which  day. 

The  nation  was  plunged  into  war  and  Barkis,  too,  felt  it.  Dad  had  to 
work  ten  and  twelve  hours  a  day.  There  were  no  more  lazy  Sundays  spent 
out  under  the  birch  trees.  This  was  physical  pain  to  Barkis.  Things  went  on 
though,  until  food  was  no  longer  available  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  with  the 
needs  of  his  tremendous  appetite.  Then  we  began  to  worry.  A  neighbor  sug- 
gested that  we  look  into  the  possibilities  of  registering  Barkis  with  the  K-9 
corps  of  dogs  in  defence.  We  treated  it  as  a  joke.  You  just  can't  unload  white 
elephants  on  people,  and  he  had  certainly  become  one  —  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

Finally  meat  was  rationed.  Barkis'  meat  requirement  was  greater 
than  the  amount  allowed  to  the  entire  family.  He  had  to  go  for  we  were  unable 
to  bear  the  thought  of  his  starving. 

He  faced  the  prospect  of  being  given  to  the  Army  with  bewilder- 
ment. He  didn't  understand  what  was  happening  to  him  until  it  happened.  The 
morning  that  we  gave  him  away  is  one  that  I  hate  to  remember.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  one  that  I  can  only  see  vaguely  for  it  passed  in  a  haze  of  tears, 
fumbling  and  wishing  that  the  paper  had  never  been  signed.  The  last  vivid 
memory  is  of  the  piercing  howl  that  followed  us  out  of  the  building  and  down 
the  street.    Barkis'  heart  was  broken. 

We  worried  about  him.  He  had  loved  and  trusted  us  and  we  had 
let  him  down.  We  knew  he  was  miserable,  for  we  were  too.  We  were  lost 
without  him. 

About  a  month  after  we  had  given  him  away  we  had  to  see  him. 
By  devious  methods  we  discovered  where  he  was  and  we  set  out  to  look  the 
situation  over.  If  the  Army  was  unable  to  care  for  him  because  of  his  home- 
sickness, we'd  take  him  back.    We'd  rather  have  him  starve  than  pine  away. 

We  arrived  at  the  field  and,  after  some  difficulty  we  caught  sight  of 
him.  He  was  walking  close  behind  a  sergeant  who  payed  no  attention.  His  tail 
was  held  high  and  his  adoring  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  man  before  him.  He 
glimpsed  us  at  the  gate  and  was  giving  us  a  perfunctory  nod  of  recognition  when 
his  idol  snapped  his  finger  for  obedience.  Barkis  was  immediately  in  position 
and  we  realized,  to  our  chagrin,  that,  as  usual,  "Barkis  was  Willin'." 
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HOME  COMING 

{Continued  from  page  29) 

For  a  brief  (a  very  brief)  moment,  the  silence  was  deafening.  Then, 
once  again,  the  merry  mischief  broke  loose. 

"Lookit  what's  cornin'!"  cried  an  enterprising  voice.  For  over  the 
wooden  moat  of  M.  le  Comte's  gleaming  castle,  there  arose  such  a  great 
clatter  of  powerful  horses  hoofs,  and  a  great  clanking  of  heavy  armor  and  a 
great  rattle  of  a  mighty  sword,  and  a  great  dashing  by  of  a  handsome  warrior 
on  a  great  white  charger  with  wildly  flying  mane.  Gone  in  a  swish  of  air 
and  a  cloud  of  dust! 

"Whew!"  whistled  one  of  the  boys  softly.  And  in  a  low  appreciative 
murmur  from  another,  "Guess  that's  the  speed  that  puts  the  'arch'  in 
Archangell " 

Seeing  his  look  of  confusion,  Francois  explained  to  Old  Jules,  "That's 
Michel.  He's  always  rushing  off  to  help  those  poor  people  down  in  the  Valley 
of  Tears.  There's  a  terrible  fire-breathing  dragon  down  there  that  carries  off 
its  victims  to  its  dark  cavern  to  devour  them.  When  M.  le  Comte  sends  Michel 
down  you  can  be  sure  that  wicked  dragon  has  really  gotten  out  of  hand. 
Give  those  cursed  dragons  an  inch  and  they'll  take  a  milell"  (This  last  em- 
phatic statement  brought  them  into  the  courtyard  of  the  castle.)  Pierre,  who  had 
all  his  new  fishing  tackle  (a  last  year's  Christmas  Gift  from  Joseph)  comfort- 
ably resting  on  his  shoulder,  upon  seeing  them  enter  the  archway,  boomed 
out  in  a  jovial  voice,  "M.  le  Comte  is  around  someplace,  Jules.  Probably  in  the 
garden.  And,  oh,  if  you  can  get  off  early  this  afternoon,  come  on  down  to  the 
brook  and  we'll  get  some  good  fishing  in!     See  you  later." 

After  Pierre  had  thus  lightheartedly  taken  his  leave  of  them,  Francois 
suggested  a  search  in  the  garden  for  M.  le  Comte. 

And  there,  where  Old  Jules  hadn't  even  noticed  it  before,  was  a 
beautiful  garden.  Even  as  he  stood  looking  at  it,  a  lovely  lady,  the  loveliest 
he  had  ever  seen,  looked  up  from  her  flower  picking,  smiled  the  most  disarming 
smile  he  had  ever  seen,  and  said  in  the  most  delightful  voice  he  had  ever 
heard,  "Good  evening,  Jules.  So  you  have  finally  come  back  to  us!  I  am  very- 
happy  to  see  you  ...  Do  come  help  me  cut  these  roses." 

As  he  gazed  wonderstruck  by  the  fairness  of  the  Lady  of  the  Manor, 
suddenly  Old  Jules  was  alone  again.  For  the  garden  of  the  beautiful  Lady,  her 
laughing  attendants,  and,  yes,  even  Francois,  had  disappeared  from  view. 
You  can  imagine  how  Old  Jules  felt.  He  found  himself  staring  at  a  big  green 
brass  knocker.  And  a  beautifully  modulated  voice  spoke  at  his  elbow.  Old 
Jules  turned  around,  and  beheld  the  most  awe-inspiring  sight  he  had  seen  that 
wonderful  confusing  day.  This  was  unmistakably  M.  le  Comte.  Impossible 
to  describe,  the  kingly  nobility  of  his  face,  so  full  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing which  magnetically  held  the  humble  attention  of  Old  Jules.  (This  is  why 
his  subjects  speak  of  Him  with  such  respect  and  affection.  For  how  could 
anyone  hurt  such  a  kind  and  loving  Lord,  he  thought.) 
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But  answered  Jules, 

"I  hear  there's  a  position  open  in  your  kitchen,  Sire.  I've  come  to 
apply  for  it." 

"And  what  did  you  do  before  you  came  here,  Jules?" 

"I  was  a  baker,  Sire." 

"Have  you  any  references,  Jules?" 

"Many  people  bought  my  bread,  Sire."  (This  answer  seemed  to 
please  M.  le  Comte  greatly  for  he  smiled  to  himself.) 

"And  what  else  can  you  do,  Jules?" 

Old  Jules  thought  very  hard  for  a  while. 

"I  can  make  bread,  Sire.  That  is  about  all.  But  it  is  very  good 
bread,  Sire."     (M.  le  Comte  coughed  slightly  behind  his  hand.) 

"Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  Jules.  We  have  need  of  very  good  bread 
here.    Yes,  I  think  you'll  do." 

Suddenly  Old  Jules  did  not  feel  old  any  more.  On  the  contrary,  he 
felt  young  again,  young  enough  to  bake  a  hundred  cakes  fit  for  a  King  .  .  . 
which  he  promptly  went  and  did. 

He  wasn't  such  a  bad  old  character,  after  all,  thought  Henri,  of  the 
New  Methods.  A  slow-witted  stubborn  peasant  surely,  but  always  good  for 
a  couple  of  laughs,  and,  come  to  think  of  it,  some  pretty  sound  poetry  criticism. 
Well,  he  for  one  would  miss  him,  the  poor  old  duffer. 

Henri  shrugged  and  looked  up  at  the  clock  on  the  church  tower.  He 
must  hurry,  for  he  didn't  have  much  time  and  Lizette  didn't  have  much  patience. 


IF  YOUR  KNEES  SHAKE  .  .  . 

ALMOST  A  YEAR  AGO,  THE  DAILY  BULLETIN  PUBLISHED  BY  NOTRE 
Dame  University  stated,  "If  your  knees  shake,  kneel  on  them."  If  the  advice  to 
pray  was  considered  an  important  weapon  then,  how  much  more  vital  it  has 
become  todayl  Twelve  months  ago,  honor  rolls  were  shorter,  casualty  lists 
smaller,  and  battles  less  intense.  Twelve  months  ago,  uniforms  were  remarked; 
now  civilian  garb  is  more  conspicuous  than  olive  drab  or  navy  blue.  Twelve 
months  ago,  Kansas  or  California  seemed  far  away;  blazing  Italy  is  much 
further. 

In  the  peaceful  quite  of  American  churches,  nothing  can  prevent  a 
teeming  "bombardment"  of  Heaven,  except  the  individual  "gunners."  Such  a 
bombardment  is  a  potent  path  to  victory,  not  only  for  those  in  actual  battle, 
but  for  those  on  the  home  front  who  also  suffer. 

A  calm  exterior  often  hides  a  starchless  feeling  that  draws  incessantly 
on  the  struggling  spirit.     Ii  your  knees  shake,  kneel  on  them. 

MARGUERITE  McGUIRE  '46 
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THE  WAR  HAS  BROUGHT  WITH  IT  MANY  CHANGES  ON  THE  HOME 
front.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  and  lasting  will  be  in  industry.  Research 
and  technical  advances  have  opened  fields  hitherto  untried  by  women,  and 
their  initial  attempts  in  these  fields  have  proven  successful.  The  post-war 
graduate  will  find  herself  facing  undreamed  of  possibilities  in  the  choice  of  a 
career. 


To  assist  each  student  in  choosing  the  career  best  suited  to  her 
interests  and  capacities,  the  college  has  inaugurated  an  Advisory  Committee. 
This  Committee,  composed  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  alumnae,  offers 
vocational  guidance  to  the  undergraduates.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  shape  the 
half-formed  ideas,  and  provide  some  answer  to  the  "where-do-I-go-from-here" 
attitude  of  a  great  number  of  students.  Realizing  that  what  is  unknown  can 
not  be  used,  the  Committee  plans  to  investigate  and  make  known  the  various 
opportunities  within  reach  of  the  college  graduate,  and  direct  and  guide  the 
interests  of  the  students  into  the  proper  channels. 


Regular  appointments  will  be  given  to  the  Freshmen,  although  upper 
classmen  may  interview  the  Committee  as  well.  Problems  concerning  the 
choice  of  a  career,  the  courses  to  be  taken,  the  requirements  of  certain  pro- 
fessions —  these  will  all  be  answered  by  Committee  members  who  have 
studied  and  contacted  the  diverse  fields. 


This  plan  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  helpful  ever  introduced  into 
the  college.  Its  success,  however,  depends  upon  the  cooperation  given  to  its 
members  by  the  students  themselves.  If  the  undergraduates  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  guidance  offered,  the  Committee  cannot  hope  to  extend  its 
influence  and  function  as  an  integral  part  of  the  college. 


But  if  carried  through  successfully,  the  Advisory  Committee  should 
eliminate  in  great  part  the  discouraging  sight  of  a  college  graduate  with  an 
A.  B.  degree,  and  no  idea  of  how  to  put  it  to  the  best  possible  use. 


A  strong  nation  depends  upon  the  strength  and  initiative  of  its  in- 
dividuals. At  present,  our  women  in  the  armed  forces  are  helping  to  win  this 
war.  Let  the  Catholic  college  graduate  with  a  definite  aim  in  life  help  to  win 
and  shape  the  peace. 
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AS  WE  RETURNED  TO  ST.  JOSEPH'S  THIS  FALL,  A  TOTALLY  DIFFERENT 
atmosphere  prevailed.  For  although  we  are  still  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  the 
situation  has  almost  reversed  itself.  Last  Fall,  we  were  still  smarting  from  the 
successive  blows  received  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Philippines,  and  eyes  were 
anxiously  turned  to  the  struggle  for  Africa.  From  a  defensive  war,  we  have 
rallied  our  resources,  and  pushed  the  fighting  back  to  the  enemy's  own 
door-step.  Surely  our  hearts  should  contain,  with  our  petitions,  a  prayer  of 
Thanksgiving. 


For  where  but  in  this  country  has  the  civilian  population  been 
affected  in  such  a  slight  degree?  Necessary  commodities  while  subject  to 
rationing,  have  not  entirely  disappeared.  Outside  of  a  few  minor  discomforts, 
our  pattern  of  life  has  not  been  altered.  As  we  view  our  two  years  of  active 
warfare  in  the  light  of  our  existing  standards,  we  can  indeed  be  thankful. 


But  thankfulness  does  not  imply  complacency.  Now,  certainly,  is  no 
time  to  admit  the  Trojan  horse  of  over-confidence.  Smugness  and  a  casual 
assurance  of  easy  victory  can  quickly  inflate  a  people's  ego,  which  just  as 
quickly  explodes  with  demoralizing  results  at  the  first  prick  of  disaster. 


Rather  our  attitude  of  thankfulness  should  be  a  spur.  There  is  so 
much  to  accomplish  that  effort  must  be  redoubled,  and  every  spare  minute 
converted  to  essential  war  work. 


The  College  provides  the  opportunity  to  help  through  the  maintenance 
of  a  permanent  O.  P.  A.  board,  and  through  the  activities  of  the  Defense  Com- 
mittee. And  most  important,  we  can  offer  prayers  for  peace  daily,  during  the 
Holy  Hour. 


Whatever  we  do  seems  so  little  for  so  much  received.    Our  thankful- 
ness is  most  sincere  and  most  convincing  when  it  is  translated  into  action. 

M.  J.  F. 


IN  CASE  YOU  DIDN'T  KNOW 

1.    CAROL  AND  TEDDY  HESSION 

2.     MIRIAM  AND  ANITA  DIETRIG 

3.     MARY   AND    MADELINE    MARTIN 
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Behold  the  Star  that  they  had  seen  in  the  East  went 
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•  Margaret  Jokiel  and  Dorothy  Dolan 

"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfills  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

— Tennyson. 

TO  US  WHO  LIVE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  CHRISTMAS  HAS  LONG  BEEN 
preceded  by  feverish  shopping  for  gifts,  tree  ornaments,  decorations,  and 
finally  the  Chistmas  meal.  This  extensive  preparation  is  climaxed  in  the 
day  itself  when  Midnight  Mass  is  attended,  gifts  are  exchanged,  and  pride  in 
bur  Saviour's  birth  is  mingled  with  merriment.  We  tend  to  universalize  and 
assume  that  the  whole  world  does  as  we  do;  that  a  handsome  pine  adorns 
every  living  room  and  a  well-browned  turkey  every  dining-room  table. 
But  although  this  feast  is  the  only  one  celebrated  all  over  the  world,  there  are 
as  many  manners  of  observance  as  there  are  countries. 

"How  will  it  dawn,  the  coming  Christmas  Day? 
A  northern  Christmas  such  as  painters  love  .  .  ." 

In  Sweden  there  is  a  general  house-cleaning  before  Christmas, 
Then  follows  the  making  of  soft  rye,  wheat  and  other  breads,  as  well  as  the 
baking  of  the  light  yellow,  chocolate  brown  and  gay  colored  cakes.  The 
Swedish  wife  is  relieved  of  the  burden  of  making  pies,  for  her  people  know 
nothing  about  the  indigestible  mixture  so  acceptable  to  American  palates. 

The  actual  festivities  begin  with  the  dressing  of  the  tree,  the  day 
before  Christmas.  In  this,  the  older  members  of  the  family,  with  their  friends 
and  relatives,  join  with  great  gusto,  preparing  paper  flowers  with  which  to 
bedeck  the  tall  evergreen  which  reaches  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

On  Christmas  Eve  at  early  nightfall,  when  the  colored  candles  are 
ablaze  over  the  entire  tree,  and  the  great  red  ball  of  light  shines  from  its  topmost 
branches,  the  children  are  admitted  amidst  joyful  shouts  and  screams  of  delight. 
After  the  distribution  of  gifts  and  the  disappearance  of  Santa  Clous,  all  join  in 
dancing  and  singing  around  the  tree. 

Christmas  morn  opens  with  an  early  service  in  church,  to  which 
the  older  members  of  the  family  go  in  sled  parties;  these  sled  parties  form  an 
especial  feature  of  the  Christmas  season.  The  Swedes  do  not  trim  their 
churches  with  evergreen  at  Yule-tide  as  that  is  an  emblem  of  mourning  with 
them  .  .  . 

In  Denmark,  no  one  who  can  possibly  avoid  it,  works  at  all  from 
the  day  before  Christmas  until  after  New  Year,  but  spends  the  time  in  visiting, 
eating  and  drinking.  "May  God  bless  your  Christmas,  and  may  it  last  'till 
Easter,"  is  the  usual  salutation  of  the  season.  Their  favorite  dish  for  dinner  is 
goose,  which  sounds  as  strange  to  us  as  the  Swedish  "fish"  dinner.  .Even  the 


animals  receive  the  best  the  larder  affords  on  this  occasion.  The  children 
delight  in  listening  to  stories  and  legends,  and  they  sing  pretty  songs  of  the 
sun  god. 

There  is  a  particular  kind  of  cake  made  for  each  member  of  the 
family,  and  for  some  reason  not  explained,  the  saltcellar  remains  on  the  table 
throughout  the  season  .  .  . 

".  .  .  Or  southern  Christmas,  dark  and  dank  with  mist. 
and  heavy  with  the  scent  of  steaming  leaves, 
and  rosebuds  mouldering  on  the  dripping  porch  .  . 

Spain  is  one  of  the  lands  in  which  one  looks  in  vain  for  the 
mysterious  mistletoe,  the  pretty  holly  and  joyful  Christmas  tree.  The  season 
is  rigidly  observed  in  churches,  but  otherwise  it  loses  its  spirit  of  devotion 
in  that  of  wild  revelry.  Music,  mirth  and  hilarity  are  the  leading  features  of 
the  occasion,  and  home  and  family  pleasures  are  secondary  affairs.  The  shops 
are  gay  with  fancy  sweets,  but  not  with  pretty  gifts  such  as  are  circulated  in 
northern  countries,  for  here  gifts  are  not  generally  exchanged.  The  air  is 
full  of  the  spirit  of  unrest,  castinets  click  joyously,  tambourines  jingle  their 
silvery  strains,  while  guitars  and  other  musical  instruments  help  to  swell  the 
babble  of  sound  preceding  the  hour  of  Midnight  Mass.  Tiny  oil  lamps  are 
illuminated  in  each  house,  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin  is  illuminated  with  a 
taper.  There  is  an  old  Spanish  tradition  that  the  Magi  go  every  year  to  Bethle- 
hem to  adore  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  on  their  way  visit  children,  leaving  them 
sweets  and  toys,  if  they  have  behaved  well.  On  Epiphany  Eve,  it  is  the  custom 
for  children  to  go  out  to  meet  the  Kings,  bearing  cakes  for  the  Magi  themselves, 
dried  figs  for  the  pages,  and  handfuls  of  hay  for  their  horses  and  camels. 
The  splendid  train  is  looked  for  in  the  glory  and  color  of  the  sunset,  but  soon 
the  vision  fades  away;  the  Kings  have  passed  behind  the  mountain  .  .  . 

Preparation  for  Christmas  in  Italy  begins  in  November,  while  flowers 
are  yet  in  bloom.  A  Novena  immediately  precedes  the  Feast,  for  the  season  is 
a  strictly  religious  one  rather  than  one  of  a  social  nature.  The  home  celebra- 
tion is  accompanied  by  the  burning  of  the  traditional  Ceppo,  or  Yule  log,  and 
an  abundance  of  floral  decoration.  There  is  no  evergreen  used.  Lavish  food 
is  more  in  evidence  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  —  chicken  stuffed  with 
chestnuts  being  a  "must"  in  Italian  homes. 

The  religious  aspect  is  much  more  detailed  in  the  evening,  and 
the  ceremony  at  St.  Peter's  is  the  most  interesting  in  the  world.  Men,  women  and 
children  crowd  the  Church,  anxious  to  see  the  Church  officials  in  their  scarlet 
robes,  ermine  capes  and  purple  cassocks.  The  devout  watch  eagerly  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Babe  to  be  laid  in  the  manger  when  the  Midnight  bells  peal 
forth  the  glad  tidings  of  His  birth.  It  is  required  in  St.  Peter's  that  all  men  present 
shall  wear  dress  suits  and  that  the  women  be  clothed  in  black.  This  sets  off 
the  brilliancy  of  the  robes  worn  by  the  Church  officials,  for  even  the  guards 


on  duty  are  in  elegant  red  and  white  uniforms.  The  impressive  procession  of 
monks,  priests,  bishops  and  cardinals  is  highlighted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Pope  who  is  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men  clothed  in  violet. 

Later  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo,  (citadel 
of  Rome  which  was  built  in  Emperor  Hadrian's  time)  booms  forth  and  every 
Roman  Catholic  bows  his  head  in  prayer  wherever  he  may  be.  Thus  we 
see  that  Yule-tide  in  Italy  at  the  present  day  is  principally  a  church  festival  .  .  . 

"Come  then  to  them  blest  and  blessing  Christmas  Day. 
Tell  them  once  more  of  Bethlehem; 
The  kneeling  shepherds,  and  the  Babe  Divine. 
And  keep  them  men  indeed,  for  Christmas  Day." 

Contrary  to  our  expectations  the  French,  a  pleasure  loving  people, 
make  Christmas  the  least  of  all  holidays.  It  was  once  a  gay  season,  but  now 
Paris  scarcely  recognizes  the  day  except  in  churches.  The  visitor  to  Paris 
will  find  shop  display  and  evergreens  but  would  go  to  the  remote  province  for 
legend  and  superstition  regarding  the  day.  He  will  find  there,  that  unlike 
Yule  logs  in  other  countries  those  of  France  are  not  to  be  sat  on,  for  if  a 
person  violates  the  laws,  he  will  experience  such  pain  as  will  prevent  him  from 
partaking  of  the  Christmas  dinner.  He  will  also  find  the  log  (cosse  de  nau)  has 
mysterious  powers  and  if  his  shoe  is  left  beside  it  during  the  night  it  will  be 
filled  with  peppermints  and  candy. 

For  several  days  previous  to  Christmas,  children  go  into  the  woods 
to  gather  laurel,  holly,  and  bright  berries  with  which  to  build  the  "creche",  their 
tribute  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  Young  and  old  accompany 
their  Yule-tide  labors  with  carols,  such  as  their  parents  and  grandparents  sang 
before  them,  —  the  famous  Noels  of  the  country.  Noel  signifies  "good  news" 
and  it  has  been  the  greeting  of  the  day  since  the  earliest  observance,  having 
been  made  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  every  tongue  .  .  . 

"Wassail  the  trees,  that  they  may  beare 
You  many  a  plum,  and  many  a  pear." 

England  had  formally  entered  more  heartily  into  its  Yule-tide  obser- 
vance than  any  other  country.  But  on  December  24,  1652,  because  of  Protes- 
tant protest,  Parliament  decreed  that  "no  observance  shall  be  had  of  the  day, 
nor  any  solemnity  used  in  churches."  Christmas  has  never  gained  its  former 
prestige.  It  is  being  observed  more  in  churches  and  families  but  not  with  the 
boisterous  hilarity  of  olden  times. 

Old  England  has  been  responsible  for  wassailing  or  toasting  the 
trees  to  insure  greater  production,  for  spontaneous  group  singing  of  carols  in 
the  open,  for  lavish  feasting  and  for  originating  the  Christmas  card  in  1846. 

In  some  parts  of  Ireland  they  still  indulge  in  drinking  what  is  known 
as  "Lambs  wool"  which  is  made  by  burning  roasted  apples  and  mixing  the 
juice  with  ale  or  milk.  Together  with  apples  and  nuts  this  drink  is  considered 
indispensible  on  Christmas  Eve  .  .  . 
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"...  Feed  the  wood  and  have  a  joyful  minute 
For  the  seeds  of  earthly  suns  are  in  it." 

— Goethe 

If  England  has  had  the  merriest  celebration  of  the  distant  past, 
Germany  has  had  the  merriest  of  the  more  recent  past,  for  in  no  other  country 
has  the  day  been  so  heartily  observed.  It  was  the  custom  to  have  one  or  two 
stately  fir  trees  in  every  home.  The  most  beautiful  toys  in  the  world  had  been 
prepared  for  the  children,  and  a  three  day  holiday  starting  on  Christmas  Eve, 
had  been  declared  for  everyone.  Even  the  poor  partook  of  meat  in  some  form. 
Christmas  cakes,  spiced  and  hard,  and  "pfeffer  kuchen"  (pepper  cakes)  were 
everywhere  at  Christmas  time. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  mother  of  the  family  to  trim  the  tree.  At 
six  o'clock  on  Christmas  Eve  the  door  of  the  myst  room  was  opened  and 
"Tannenbaum"  sung  by  the  entire  family.  The  "Tannenbaum"  was  ablaze 
with  tiny  lighted  tapers  and  radiant  with  shiny  tinsel. 

Early  the  next  day,  church  service  was  generally  attended. 
Churches  were  not  decorated,  but  the  people  went  to  listen  to  the  old  story  of 
Bethlehem  and  no  one  had  forgotten  the  significance  of  the  occasion  they 
celebrated  .  .  . 

"Light  in  the  heavens  high. 
And  snow  flashing  bright; 
A  sled  in  the  distance, 
In  its  lonely  flight." 

— Shershin 

Russia  to  most  minds  is  a  country  of  darkness,  cold  and  oppression, 
and  though  this  is  true  to  a  lamentable  extent,  Christmas  is  one  of  the  feasts 
which  converts  suffering  to  warmth,  brightness,  freedom  and  happiness. 

An  early  meal  is  enjoyed  by  the  family  itself  and  by  visitors  who 
travel  miles  by  sledge  bearing  gifts  of  cake  and  sweetmeats  to  the  gracious 
host.  The  priest  visits  each  home  in  his  district  and  blesses  it.  The  salutation 
"Greetings  for  the  Lord's  Day"  has  not  yet  been  replaced  by  the  more  worldly 
"Merry  Christmas,"  except  by  foreigners  .  .  . 

Thus,  regardless  of  a  country's  locale,  principal  occupation,  or  re- 
ligion, it  becomes  Christian  for  one  day,  and  turns  toward  Bethlehem. 

"//  t\n't  far  to  Bethlehem  town, 
It's  anywhere  that  Christ  comes  down, 
And  feels  in  people's   rmjling  fact 
A  loving  and  abiding  place, 

The  road  (0  IhthU'ni  runs   fight  through 
The  homes  of  folks  Ukt  mt  and  yon 


6>tar  in  %  i£aat 

•  Agnes  Fennelly 

DAVID  WAS  JUST  A  LITTLE  BOY  THE  NIGHT  THAT  CHRIST  CAME,  AND 
it  hurt  him  to  know  he  was  such  a  little  boy.  He  wanted  very  much  to  be 
grownup.  Then  his  father  and  brothers  wouldn't  tell  him  to  go  away  and  play, 
because  he  was  too  small  to  help  care  for  the  sheep.  He  liked  to  watch  the 
sheep,  but  mostly  the  lambs,  because  they  were  so  gentle  and  funny. 

David  had  been  watching  the  lambs  all  day,  but  before  supper, 
his  father  had  sternly  told  him  to  go  back  to  the  house  and  stay  out  of  the  way 
of  the  shepherds.  He  went  sadly  into  the  cottage  and  silently  went  to  bed. 
Somehow,  life  didn't  seem  to  be  worth  very  much,  and  David  lay  awake  a 
long  time  thinking  about  it.  He  wished  he  could  tell  someone  how  he  felt,  but 
everyone  he  knew,  was  too  busy  to  listen. 

David  woke  up  much  later  and  the  moon  was  high  and  bright  in  the 
cold,  clear  heavens.  For  a  few  drowsy  moments,  he  lay  watching  the  stars 
through  his  window,  dimly  conscious  of  how  they  soothed  him. 

"That  big  one!"  he  thought.  "That  big  one  looks  so  full  of  light 
it  might  break." 

He  went  on  thinking  about  what  he  would  do  if  the  big  star  broke 
and  fell  down  on  the  earth,  'til  he  heard  voices  in  front  of  the  cottage.  He 
thought  once  he  heard  them  mention  the  big  star,  but  they  spoke  so  low  and 
seriously  that  David  wasn't  sure. 

"Maybe  it  is  going  to  break,"   he  thought,   and  he  slipped  from 
under  his  blanket.     He  often  got  up  at  night  when  it  was  his  brother  Philip's 
turn  to  oversee  the  night  watch  of  the  flocks,  because  Philip  never  seemed  to 
notice  the  mistakes  that  David  made,  and  he  didn't  mind  questions.    Now,  wide- 
awake, David  ran  to  the  front  of  the  cottage. 
Philip  and  Aaron  were  talking  in  hushed, 
~yjk'=-'  excited  tones,  and  David  stood  uncertainly 
behind  them.    He  wanted  to  know  what  they 
were  saying,  but  he  was  afraid  to  interrupt 
them.    He  looked  up  at  the  star  and  it  seemed 
bigger  and  brighter  than  before.    Frightened, 
David  ran  to  Philip  and  took  his  hand. 

"Can  I  watch  with  you  tonight, 
Philip?"  His  words  came  tumbling  out,  but 
they  were  the  first  he  could  think  of  to  excuse 
his  sudden  sense  of  panic. 

Philip  turned  and  put  his  hand  across  David's  shoulders.  His  face 
was  troubled. 

"There's  more  than  sheep  to  watch  tonight,"  he  said  and  pulled 
David  close  to  him. 
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Puzzled,  but  sage,  David  began  to  ask  them  about  the  big  star. 
Aaron  hushed  him  quickly,  and  went  on  talking  to  Philip  in  the  same 
whispered  tone.  David  listened  with  attention  because  he  wanted  to  know 
what  it  was  that  made  the  night  seem  different  from  other  nights.  He  was 
surprised  to  hear  his  brothers  talking  about  angels.  David  didn't  understand 
much  of  what  they  said,  except  that  Philip  had  been  out  on  the  hillside  with 
some  of  the  other  shepherds,  and  something  had  happened  out  there  with  the 
big  star,  and  Philip  said,  with  angels.  David  wished  he  had  been  with 
Philip  on  the  hillside  because  he  had  always  wanted  to  meet  an  angel,  to  see 
if  they  had  wings  instead  of  arms. 

Philip  said  the  angels  told  him  to  go  into  town  to  the  old  cave  that 
was  used  for  a  stable  by  the  town's  inn-keeper,  and  there  he  would  find  the 
King  of  Kings.  David  didn't  know  why  anyone  should  want  to  find  the  King, 
because  he  didn't  think  that  anyone  liked  Herod  very  much.  At  length,  Philip 
said  "Come,  we  waste  time  here.    Let's  go  to  Bethlehem  and  see  for  ourselves." 

Aaron  halted  him.    "But  what  if  it's  a  trick  to  steal  the  sheep?" 

"Thieves  don't  make  stars,"  Philip  answered,  and  still  holding 
David  by  the  hand,  he  strode  off  toward  town,  and  Aaron  followed.  They 
talked  quickly  and  argued  too,  as  they  walked.  David  tried  to  take  big  steps 
like  Philip  did,  but  he  almost  had  to  run  beside  his  brothers.  He  was  again  very 
conscious  of  being  a  little  boy,  but  because  he  was  a  little  boy,  his  excitement 
grew  and  grew  as  they  came  nearer  to  town. 

"Philip,  are  we  really  going  to  see  the  King?"  he  asked  breathlessly 
as  he  hurried  along. 

"We  don't  know  yet,  ourselves,"  answered  Aaron,  but  Philip  said 
firmly,  "Yes,  David,  the  King,  but  He's  a  different  kind  of  King.  He's  God, 
David."    And  as  if  to  himself,  he  repeated,  "He's  God!" 

David  suddenly  remembered  the  star  and  looked  up  at  the  sky  to 
see  if  it  was  still  shining  so  brightly.  He  tripped  on  the  uneven  ground,  and 
Aaron  caught  his  other  hand. 

"The  star's  so  big!"  David  whispered,  half  aloud. 

Surprised,  Aaron  stopped  and  looked  at  the  sky. 

"The  star,  Philip,  look  at  it!  It's  in  a  different  place  and  it's  standing 
still!" 

David  felt  his  brother's  hand  tremble,  and  it  frightened  him.  For 
a  moment,  the  three  stood  looking  at  the  star,  which  was  now  in  front  of  them. 

"It  shines  like  all  heaven,"  Philip  murmured. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  star  seemed  to  be  almost  directly  above  them. 
Without  speaking,  Aaron  pointed  to  a  rude  stable  built  against  the  rock  of  a 
hill  just  outside  Bethlehem.  There  was  light  coming  from  within  the  stable, 
and  Philip  and  Aaron  approached  slowly  with  David.  David  didn't  know 
why  they  walked  so  slowly  now.  He  suddenly  wanted  to  run  forward,  but 
instead  he  walked  on  quietly,  each  hand  still  held  by  Philip  and  Aaron.  He 
could  see  a  few  other  shepherds  near  the  entrance  and  they  were  kneeling. 
David  thought  maybe  the  King  was  talking  to  them,  and  guessed  he'd  kneel 

(Our    h 
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Ukmpo  a  la  S^mpteton 


•  Agnes  Fennelly  and  Mary  Jo  Freese 

"AND  NOW  I'D  LIKE  TO  DO  TSCHAIKOWSKY  WITH  A  BOUNCE,  ONLY  I 
call  it  "Eugene's  Off  Again,"  and  with  that  introduction,  Alec  Templeton  was 
off  again  on  another  one  of  his  musical  turn-about-tunes. 

"More  dead-pan  on  that  part,"  he  called  to  Morton  Gould,  the  con- 
ductor. "See,  it  goes  like  this"  and  he  played  a  few  bars,  humming  and  tapping 
his  feet  in  the  best  jive  style." 

"Do  you  always  keep  the  beat  that  way,"  we  asked  after  he  had 
finished  rehearsing  at  C.  B.  S.  for  his  Wednesday  night  broadcast. 

"Oh,  no — only  when  it's  solid  and  it  sends  me,"  was  the  reply,  and 
that's  how  we  met. 

Music,  it  seems,  has  always  been  the  absorbing  feature  in  his  life. 
Born  in  Cardiff,  Wales,  in  1910,  Mr.  Templeton  gave  early  signs  of  his  musical 
talent  by  composing  his  first  melody  at  the  age  of  four.  A  year  later,  he  made 
his  debut  as  an  amateur  musician  at  a  Children's  Concert  in  Cardiff.  He  con- 
tinued his  musical  education  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London,  and 
won  scholarships  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  for  composition  and  piano. 

In  1932  he  became  a  concert  pianist,  and  because  he  had  his  training 
in  classical  music,  that  is  still  his  first  love.  However,  this  ability  to  play  the 
masters,  coupled  with  his  talent  for  mimicry  started  him  in  radio  in  England, 
when  it  was  still  called  the  wireless.  By  the  time  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in   '36  his  reputation  was  well   established   as   a   brilliant   pianist-composer. 

Despite  his  genius,  Alec  Templeton  himself  has  all  the  personality 
and  exuberance  he  puts  into  his  playing.  Unlike  the  usual  run  of  "long  hairs," 
Mr.  Templeton  has  curley  brown  hair,  an  infectious  laugh,  and  the  amazing 
quality  of  keeping  one  quip  ahead  of  everyone. 

"Have  you  ever  put  Shakespeare  to  music?"  we  asked,  our 
scholarly  interests  in  the  fore. 

"Why  surely,"  came  the  retort,  "just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  did  an 
opus  called  "All,  or  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  at  All"  and  the  main  character 
was  Sinatrus,  the  Sultan  of  Swoon, — played  in  the  real  Maurice  Evans 
tradition." 

He  does  all  the  composing  and  scoring  on  these  novel  arrangements, 
even  to  the  catchy  lyrics  and  titles.  From  Wagnerian  operas,  right  down  to 
"She'll  Be  Comin'  Round  the  Mountain,"  he  will  turn  them  upside  down,  mix 
them  around,  and  the  result  is  distinctly  Templeton. 

"But  surely  you  have  one  favorite  composer,"  we  queried. 

"Certainly,"  agreed  the  paradoxical  Mr.  Templeton.  "I  like  Bach 
and  Gershwin,  Beethoven  and  Cole  Porter,  Brahms  and  Jerome  Kern,  DeBussy, 
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Ravel,  Rachmaninoff  and  "Pistol  Packin'  Mamma";  not  to  mention,  of  course, 
Mozart  and  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 

Speaking  of  Gershwin  though,  he  admitted  that  one  of  his  greatest 
thrills  was  hearing  the  "Rhapsody  in  Blue"  for  the  first  time. 

"It's  a  truly  beautiful  piece  of  music,"  he  said,  "and  it's  strange 
to  see  that  it's  only  being  appreciated  now.' 

Even  in  his  home,  music  is  the  main  interest.  There  is  either  a  radio 
or  a  phonograph  playing  all  the  time. 

"Only  he  doesn't  listen  to  just  one  program  at  a  time,'  explained 
Mr.  North,  Mr.  T's  personal  representative.  "He  might  have  a  concert  on  one 
radio  and,  of  all  things,  a  daytime  serial  on  the  other." 

"I  like  the  Goldbergs  especially,"  confessed  Mr.  Templeton  bravely. 

He  and  his  wife  have  their  home  in  Connecticut  —  just  close  enough 
to  keep  in  touch  with  New  York,  and  still  far  enough  away  to  give  him  the 
pleasure  of  a  home  in  the  country. 

"We  even  have  our  own  victory  garden,"  he  laughed,  "and  we  raise 
plenty  of  corn." 

They  drive  in  every  Wednesday  for  rehearsals,  which  they  enjoy 
more  than  the  actual  broadcast,  "because  they're  so  informal."  After  watching 
one,  we  were  inclined  to  agree. 

"And  what  do  you  like  to  do,  Mr.  Templeton,  when  you're  not  either 
playing  or  listening  to  music,"  we  asked,  always  on  the  lookout  for  a  dual 
personality. 

"I  like  to  eat,"  was  the  quick  reply.  "A  Hungarian  dinner,  now  that's 
my  favorite  —  with  plenty  of  hot  peppers,  hot  enough  to  make  the  tears  come." 

We  remarked  that  was  probably  what  put  the  bounce  in  his  work. 

"Seriously  though,"  he  confessed,  "by  the  time  I  finish  my  radio 
and  concert  work  and  keep  my  other  appointments,  I  don't  have  too  much  time 
left  over.     I  do  play  the  zither  though,  for  variety." 

"How  about  sports,"  we  ventured,  "are  you  by  any  chance  a 
baseball  fan?" 

"Frankly,"  he  said,  "baseball  bores  me  stiff.  But  shows,"  he  began, 
"that's  different.    By  the  way,"  he  added  proudly,  "you  can  congratulate  me." 

"Why,  is  it  your  birthday?"  we  questioned  naively,  ready  to  come 
forth  with  the  good  wishes. 

"No,  I  was  able  ot  get  two  tickets  to  Oklahomal" 
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Paging  Alatom 


JUST  IMAGINE  YOU  RECEIVED  A  GENIE  FOR  CHRISTMAS,  A  GENIE  WHO 
could  hop  continents  and  whiz  through  centuries  to  bring  what  you  want. 
What  would  be  your  first  request  (besides  a  ticket  to  Oklahoma)!  How  about 
the  persons  you'd  like  most  to  meet?  Suppose  you  could  have  two  or  three 
from  the  world  of  fact  or  fable  around  your  fireplace  for  a  couple  of  hours 
Christmas  Eve.    Who'd  be  there? 

Magda  Crowe  doesn't  usually  go  around  quoting  Shakespeare,  so 
it  must  have  been  a  silent  admiration  for  the  bard  that  made  the  Avon  famous 
that  prompted  her  to  pick  him.  "He  must  be  a  wonderful  conversationalist, 
judging  from  the  way  he  writes,"  she'll  tell  you. 

Declaring  time  out  from  his  battles,  that  man-about-Greece,  Alex- 
ander the  Great  would  be  in  second  slot  on  the  Crowe  guest  list,  "because  he 
was  a  real  muscle  man  —  an  amazing  personality  who  did  so  much." 

And  just  by  way  of  contrast  and,  incidentally,  curiosity,  Magda 
would  invite  Scarlett  O'Hara  merely  to  see  what  she  really  looks  like. 

Asked  about  the  person  to  whom  she'd  play  hostess  that  night, 
Mrs.  Raffalli  says:  "Two  names  come  to  my  mind:  Amado  Nervo,  the  Mexi- 
can writer  so  much  influenced  and  disturbed  by  Kempis;  he  himself  so  sincere, 
honest,  and  gentle.  In  my  talk  with  him,  I  would  know  and  understand  better 
his  reveries  and  meditations  in  some  of  his  poems.  This  hour  would  be  full 
of  charm  and  peace. 

"The  other  name  belonged  to  a  man  whose  exotic  air  always  roused 
in  me  the  want  of  knowing  him  personally:  Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  hindu 
philosopher  of  the  Christian  principles.  An  hour  spent  in  his  company  would 
be  a  magnificient  hour;  very  few  words  would  be  spoken  because  his  interior 
life  was  so  rich;  but  the  few  words  uttered  would  be  full  of  meaning.  I  think 
my  talk  with  Nervo  would  be  very  soothing;  with  Tagore,  very  edifying." 

Whenever  Mary  McGrath  thinks  of  Christmas,  she  can't  help  but 
connect  it  somehow  with  Charles  Dickens.  Mary  says  she  has  heard  so  many 
versions  of  the  Christmas  Carol  that  she'd  really  like  to  hear  the  original  story 
right  from  "CD."  himself.  But  Mary  wants  the  atmosphere  as  well:  a  snowy 
night  somewhere  in  Connecticut. 

But  if  Mary  has  her  way,  realist  Dickens  will  have  to  contend  with 
a  star-dust  poet  for  Mary  confesses  a  yearning  to  meet  Percy  Shelley  so  he 
could  bring  forth  some  poems  on  Christmas  and  snow  like  those  he  wrote  about 
spring.     Well,  they  might  agree  on  the  season  anyway. 

It's  a  case  of  choosing  the  character  instead  of  his  creator,  with 
Jean  Wilson,  who's  fascinated  by  Scrooge  and  his  temperament.  Then  there 
would  be  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  "because  he  had  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
minds  in  the  world.    Gosh,  this  sounds  like  a  motley  crew! " 

Jean's  a  history  major:  therefore,  among  those  present  will  be  Queen 
Elizabeth.    The  reason?    "She  had  a  certain  indefinable  something." 
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Because  Christmas  seems  so  especially  a  time  for  children,  Miss 
Shea  would  enjoy  asking  the  most  underprivileged  young  ones  she  knew. 
Around  the  tree  you'd  find  Oliver  Twist,  Mark  Twain's  Pauper,  Huckleberry 
Finn  —  and  a  special  little  lad  with  a  story  behind  the  story,  as  it  were.  The 
boy  was  in  her  first  class  and  when  Christmas  time  came  and  some  of  the 
pupils  were  giving  her  presents,  he  scratched  out  a  poem  for  her  on  a  scrap 
cf  paper.  They  would  spend  a  normal  "night-before-Christmas"  filling  stock- 
ings, decorating  the  tree,  and  singing  carols. 

Out  at  Grace  Olsen's  house  it  would  be  a  battle  of  wits  with  Clifton 
Fadiman  one  of  the  principals  because  "he's  so  well  informed."  Ilka  Chase 
would  sign  the  guest  register  there,  too,  since  Grace  revels  in  her  caustic  com- 
ments and  likes  the  way  she'd  give  the  feminine  angle  in  such  a  discussion. 

And  in  this  corner  you'd  find  Rhett  Butler,  a  good  foil  for  the  other 
two.  "I  can  just  see  him,"  says  Grace,  "debunking  in  an  amusing  sort  of 
way  the  whole  conversation." 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Kilcoyne  always  had  a  yen  to  watch  Yule  logs 
bum  in  the  fireplace  of  the  Tabard  Inn.  Give  him  the  squire  or  the  prioress  or 
"Just  any  character  from  Chaucer  for  company,"  he  says. 

Got  any  ideas  yet?    lust  address  all  replies  to  .  .  . 

HUGH  KNOW  and  WILLY  TELL 


Stat  Bnam 


A  shiny  bit  of  Stardust. 

Some  silver  from  a  cloud, 
A  diamond  twinkling  brightly 

For  love  that's  been  avowed. 
A  softly  falling  feather 

From    winter  birch   afar. 

No — just  a  tiny  mowflakt 
That  imitate*  a  ttar, 

CAROL  HARRISON 
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•  Carol  Harrison 

WHEN  BOB  AND  I  GRADUATED  FROM  COLLEGE  WE  WERE  IMBUED 
with  "back  to  the  soil"  ideas.  "How  could  a  people  who  lived  a  parasitic  and 
unnatural  life  be  happy?"  We  bought  this  land  and  this  draughty  old  house 
in  which  we  planned  to  raise  our  fifteen  or  twenty  children.  Now  farming  and 
dog  raising  are  my  hobbies  and  Bob  has  returned  to  that  most  parasitic,  most 
unnatural  and  most  lucrative  of  trades,  —  book  reviewing. 

I  know  that  you  probably  don't  care  at  all  about  our  young  dreams 
but  I  found  that  the  first  question  after  an  introduction  is,  "Great  Heavensl  How 
did  you  ever  find  this  God-forsaken  place  to  begin  with?"  That  is  the  answer, 
and  the  truth  is,  we  love  it.  Even  the  gale  that  blows  through  the  front  sitting- 
room  all  winter  makes  us  feel  at  home. 

One  day  last  October  I  was  busily  engaged  at  my  farming  — 
wrapping  the  rosebushes  in  straw  and  burlap,  —  when  Patty  strolled  into  the 
yard,  returning  from  school.  She  knelt  beside  me  in  preoccupied  silence  and 
after  helping  tie  the  last  of  the  Briarcliffs,  she  asked, 

"Mum,  could  you  spare  a  minute?" 

From  the  tone  of  her  voice  I  gathered  that  this  was  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  privacy  of  the  study.  I  organized  my  rather  ample  physique  for 
action  and  together  we  beat  a  dignified  retreat  before  the  wind.  I  thought  about 
how  nice  the  herb  border  will  look  next  spring.  I  may  even  have  given  a 
fleeting  thought  to  Pat's  difficulties.  At  seventeen  she  has  many,  however,  and 
long  conferences  are  part  of  life's  pattern.  She  is  much  like  Mary  at  the  same 
age. 

I  settled  in  the  window  seat  and  Pat  stood  before  me.  Her  head 
was  thrown  back  in  the  noble  manner  of  a  Hepburn  about  to  defy  fate. 

"Mum,  I'm  going  to  get  married." 

She  waited  for  my  reaction  with  no  little  interest.  I  was  speechlessl 
What  does  one  say  on  such  occasions?  Self-control  took  a  supreme  effort  but 
I  achieved  it. 

"To  Joe,  dear?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"When  did  he  ask  you?" 

"Well,  he  didn't  —  exactly." 

"Does  he  know  about  it?"  (this  hopefully.) 

"Well,  no.    I'll  tell  him  when  he  comes  back." 

"Yes,  do.     I'm  sure  he'll  want  to  know." 

Pat  eyed  me  suspiciously.  What  a  fool  I  am  to  worry,  I  thought. 
She  is  just  dramatizing.  I  relaxed,  but  I  also  determined  to  drive  the  idea  out 
of  her  little  head.     Dramatization  can  go  so  far  and  then  it  leads  to  trouble. 

"Frankly,  dear,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  exercising  your  power  oj 
choice.    Having  considered  the  difference  in  your  ages"  (only  three  years,  bui 
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of  paramount  importance — half  Joe's  charm),  "the  fact  that  he'll  take  much 
polishing  to  fit  in  with  your  cultural  background  ..." 

Be  it  said  to  Pat's  credit  that  she  too  looked  doubtful  at  mention  of 
that  aspect  of  her  life.    Culturally,  she  is  more  in  potentia  than  in  actus. 

"...  and  the  fact  that  he  can  scarcely  support  himself  much  less  a 
wife  and  children  ..." 

At  that  she  gulped  and,  after  searching  vainly  for  a  tissue  in  which 
to  deposit  the  gum  that  she  thought  I  didn't  know  she  had,  she  accepted  one 
from  me  and  gulped  again.  I  felt  sorry  for  her.  Poor  infant!  However,  I 
have  discovered  that  giving  way  to  pity  ruins  my  case.     I  continued. 

"Despite  all  the  difficulties  that  may  beset  you,  you  feel  that  your 
love   is   great   enough   to   carry   you   through." 

I'd  made  such  a  neat  statement  of  the  answer  that  I  knew  she  was 
formulating  from  bits  of  movie  dialogue,  that  Pat  was  impressed.  Her  guile- 
less smile  soon  filled  the  blank  that  was  her  face.    Then,  came  the  inevitable. 

"Uh-huh!" 

"When  you  know  more  definitely  about  Joe's  return,  we'll  plan  the 
wedding." 

"Huh?"  —  this  is  the  questioning  form  of  uh-huh. 

"Naturally,   you'll   want  to  act  upon   your  decision   immediately." 

"Yeah!" 

I  was  pushing  her  farther  and  faster  than  she'd  yet  thought  of 
going.  Knowing  my  children,  I  depended  upon  her  to  jam  on  the  brakes  as 
the  precipice  loomed  ahead. 

"Not  yeah,  dear." 

"Uh-huh!" 

"All  right,  then.  Yeah!"  Being  uh-huhed  to  death  is  not  unakin  to 
being  cudgelled. 

During  the  next  few  days,  I  was  very  busy  with  Sally,  my  prize 
Saluki.  No  more  was  said  about  Joe — or  marriage.  I  managed  to  convince 
myself  that  Pat's  romance  was  a  whim  and  that  I  had  frightened  it  out  of  her. 

This  is  Pat's  last  semester  at  High  and,  since  what  artistic  talent 
she  has  is  of  the  type  that  shows  to  best  advantage  with  a  hammer  and  tacks, 
she  is  much  in  demand  for  decorations.  It  was  while  she  was  engrossed  in 
planning  the  expenditure  of  the  five  dollars  allowed  by  the  school  for  the 
Thanksgiving  Dance  decorations,  that  the  subject  of  Joe  came  up  again.  As  we 
sat  at  dinner,  Pat  listed  the  things  she  needed. 

"Crepe  paper.  Hmm!  Let's  see.  Mum,  how  much  should  that 
cost?" 

"I  don't  know,  dear.  It  used  to  cost  about  five  cents  a  pack,  but 
prices  have  risen." 

Bud  broke  in  to  voice  his  objection  to  the  rising  price  of  the  tickets. 

"Gosh,"  he  said,  "time  wuz  when  ya'  could  take  a  girl  to  a  dance, 
feed  her  afterward,  and  still  have  the  price  of  a  movie  left  out  of  your  dollar." 
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Bob   was   immediately  interested. 

"When  was  this,  son?" 

"Oh,  you  know.  The  good  old  days  —  before  I  had  a  girl  or  Pat 
had  a  boy  friend  —  she  has  one,  Mom.    Johnny  Dowle  asked  her  to  the  dance." 

Pat  looked  relieved  at  Bud's  comment  and  said, 

"Oh,  him!     I'm  not  going  with  him." 

"Whoya'  goin'  with?" 

"Nobody!" 

"Ya'  goin'  stag?" 

"I'm  not  going  at  all.  It's  a  woman's  prerogative  to  change  her  mind 
— Daddy  says  so." 

I  knew  the  reason  for  Pat's  not  going  and  it  was  obvious  that  the 
desired  forgetfulness  had  not  set  in.  It  seemed  that  there  was  a  threat,  after 
all. 

Bob  wanted  to  tease  so  he  began, 

"I  know  whom  she'd  go  with.    Don't  you,  Bud?" 

I  thought  to  silence  him  so  I  kicked  under  the  table  in  his  general 
direction.  Although  I  did  not  reach  Bob,  I  achieved  my  purpose.  Bud  im- 
mediately started  on  a  long  account  that  silenced  all  conversation. 

That  evening  decided  me.  I  had  to  tell  Bob  about  Pat's  romance 
and  get  some  support  and  advice.     We  were  sitting  in  the  study. 

"Bob,  dear.     I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  something  important." 

"How  much  do  you  want?" 

"It's  not  about  money.     It's  important." 

"Well,  imagine  that.  It  sounded  for  all  the  world  like  something 
trivial  —  perhaps  ten  dollars." 

I  told  him  the  story.  Bob  was  most  solicitous  of  the  worrying  I'd 
done.     Suddenly  he  came  up  with  a  bright  suggestion. 

"Say,  there  are  some  boys  from  the  university  working  part  time  at 
the  paper.    Some  of  them  are  quite  literate  —  science  students  or  something." 

"Sounds  too  obvious." 

"It  was  successful  in  the  last  fifty  novels  I  reviewed." 

I  have  an  instinctive  distrust  of  anything  accomplished  in  a  novel. 
Bob  says  it  is  "unthinking  prejudice"  and  he  should  know.  At  any  rate,  I 
was  desperate,  so  we  arranged  that  he  should  invite  one  of  the  boys  home 
for  Saturday  dinner. 

The  rest  of  the  week  passed  in  a  flurry.  Pat  was  very  busy.  Young 
girls  in  baggy  sweaters  and  boys  with  changing  voices  spent  each  evening 
snipping  crepe  paper  —  and  cutting  rugs.  Pat  looked  happier  than  she  had 
in  some  time. 

On  the  day  that  Bob  was  to  bring  the  boy  home  from  the  office,  Sally 
gave  birth  to  three  beautiful  puppies.  When  Bob  walked  in,  all  of  us  were 
caught  off  guard. 

The  victim  turned  out  to  be  a  very  personable  young  man  named 
Tom  Quinn.  Patty  greeted  him  in  a  friendly  but  uninterested  manner  and  was 
not  even  conscious  of  the  fact  that  she  had  on  pnly  half  the  usual  smear  of 
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lipstick.  Throughout  the  ensuing  evening,  Tom  kept  his  eyes  glued  on  the 
picture  of  Mary  that  stands  on  the  mantel.  When  well  lighted  and  posed, 
Mary  is  truly  beautiful.  On  the  whole,  the  evening  was  a  failure,  but  we  did 
invite  Tom  to  Thanksgiving  dinner,  since  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  home. 

The  holiday  passed  in  a  rush.  Mary  was  home  for  a  three  day  recess 
from  school.  Tom  and  Mary  went  here,  Tom  and  Mary  went  there.  They  went  to 
the  dance  together  and  Patty  stayed  home  as  she'd  planned.  I  had  the  hollow 
pleasure  of  saying  I  told  you  so.  However,  Bob  was  unabashed.  He  thought 
Tom  was  a  nice  boy,  no  matter  which  one  of  the  girls  got  him. 

Things  soon  returned  to  normal  and  nothing  more  was  said  of 
Pat's  proposed  marital  venture.  It  seemed  a  matter  of  the  past.  One  morning, 
two  days  after  Mary's  return  to  school,  Pat  stood  over  me  and  watched  me 
play  with  the  pups. 

"He's  a  fat  little  fur-ball,  isn't  he,"  she  said.  She  pointed  to  the  one 
that  I  had  chosen  as  best  of  the  littler  and  was  planning  to  groom  for  showing. 

"He's  a  beauty,"  I  said. 

She  stroked  him. 

"Mum,  I  guess  you've  forgotten  about  the  talk  we  had  a  while  ago — 
about  Joe." 

For  the  moment  I  had  forgotten.  I  looked  up  vaguely  from  my 
wool-gathering.  I  had  the  Saluki  pups  in  their  first  show  and  the  fat  little 
one  was  taking  the  "Best  in  Show."     I  turned  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

"Oh-ah-about  you  and  Joe,  dear.  If  you  haven't  told  him  that  you 
intend  to  marry  him  —  why,  he  won't  be  disappointed  when  you  don't." 

"But  I'm  going  to  marry  him,  Mum." 

"Oh!" 

"He  wrote  that  he'll  be  back  home  on  furlough  in  a  month.  Re- 
member, I  told  you  his  outfit  had  gotten  back.     I  told  you  last  week." 

I  was  about  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  Joe's  return,  when  I  remem- 
bered another  scene  a  few  days  before.  Then,  however,  I'd  been  writing  out  all 
the  instructions  I'd  ever  heard  or  read  on  the  subject  of  the  care  and  feeding 
of  puppies.  I'd  dismissed  Pat  impatiently  without  bothering  to  find  out  what 
she  was  gabbling  about.    I  never  felt  so  guilty  in  my  lite. 

"I  do  recall,  dear." 

I  longed  for  the  strength  and  assurance  that  had  been  mine  when 
this  was  something  to  be  handled  in  the  future.  The  future  had  become  the 
present  and  I  was  failing.     I  was  pleading  for  time  when  I  said, 

"Of  course,  you'll  have  to  have  your  father's  approval.  Let  me  talk 
to  him  first.    Then,  we'll  plan." 

"Uh-huh." 

"Suppose  you  go  through  your  closet  and  make  a  list  of  the  things 
you'll  need.    Then  I  can  get  some  of  them  for  you  for  Christmas." 

Pat  agreed  and  she  started  upward.     She  stopped  midway  and 
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SALLY  WASN'T  REALLY  PRETTY,  BUT  SHE  LOOKED  LOVELY  AS  SHE 
bent  over  the  green  dress.  She  was  all  alone  in  the  sewing  room,  so  there 
was  no  one  to  see  her,  or  admire  the  green  taffeta  dress,  with  the  huge,  leg-of- 
mutton  sleeves,  and  the  draped  bustle.  Sally  fingered  the  tucks  in  the  bodice 
lovingly,  and  smoothed  the  dark  velveteen  bow.  It  was  undoubtedly  a 
beautiful  dress.  Once  Jim  had  said  to  her  "How  well  you  look  in  green,"  and 
now  she  had  the  new  dress  for  Christmas. 

There  was  noise  and  laughter  on  the  stairs,  and  Jenny  and  her  friend, 
Annie,  burst  in,  in  a  swirl  of  skirts,  ribbons,  and  packages. 

"Are  you  still  up  here  with  that  dress?"  cried  Jenny.  You'd  think 
you  had  a  special  beau  coming  all  for  yourself."  Jenny  was  little,  and  seven- 
teen, and  she  had  blonde  curls. 

Sally  regarded  her  sister.  "Oh,  I  dare  say  I'll  catch  a  man  some- 
day," she  said,  "I'm  only  twenty-one,  you  know." 

"Why,  honey,  of  course  you  will,"  said  Annie,  giving  her  a  hug  the 
way  you  give  candy  to  a  child  when  it  gets  a  bump.  Jim  told  me  if  he  had  a 
sister  he'd  like  her  to  be  like  you." 

"Jim — why,  he  is  like  a  brother.  He  used  to  mind  me  when  I  was 
little,"  Jenny  dismissed  Jim  with  a  toss  of  her  curls.  "The  whole  world  is  out 
shopping,"  she  continued,  "We  stopped  at  Sheridan's  and  we  had  two  straw- 
berry sodas  and  a  dish  of  tutti  fruiti  apiece.    Everybody  was  there." 

"It's  simply  beautiful  out,  and  it's  going  to  snow,"  Annie  chimed  in. 
"Isn't  the  world  a  beautiful  place?" 

Sally,  who  was  thinking  about  Jim  and  sisters,  nodded.  "We'd  better 
go  help  Mamma,  Jennie,"  she  said.     "There's  a  great  deal  to  get  ready  still." 

By  nightfall,  everything  was  ready  and  waiting  for  the  party  next 
day.  Everything  in  the  big  house  gleamed.  The  tree  stood  in  the  front  parlor, 
covered  with  hundreds  of  candles  waiting  to  be  lighted.  Buckets  of  water, 
concealed  by  hemlock  boughs,  stood  near.  The  house  smelled  of  all  the  odors 
that  go  with  Christmas,  and  there  was  a  branch  of  mistletoe,  tied  with  a  red 
satin  bow,  hanging  from  the  chandelier  in  the  hall. 

Outside  the  snow  was  sifting  down,  over  the  town.  The  lights  from 
the  church  on  Main  Street  streamed  out  into  the  dark,  and  the  sound  of 
Christmas  carols  floated  on  the  air.  In  the  fourth  pew,  Sally  and  Jenny  stood 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  and  sang  loudly.  Across  the  aisle  Sally  could 
see  Jim's  brown  head,  and  sometimes  she  could  distinguish  his  voice  in  the 
hymn.  She  was  excited  as  only  a  girl  in  love  could  be.  She'd  only  found  out 
a  month  ago,  quite  suddenly,  that  she  was  in  love  with  Jim.  She'd  known  him 
so  long  —  as  the  son  of  a  family  friend  he'd  spent  much  time  in  the  Moore 
house.  Sally  knew  he  liked  her  —  and  tomorrow,  with  the  help  of  the  party 
and  the  green  dress,  she  hoped  to  make  him  realize  how  much. 
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It  was  cold  in  church,  and  there  was  an  annoying  draft  blowing 
across  her  face  and  throat.  She  was  glad  when  the  singing  was  over,  and  the 
congregation  filed  out  into  the  snow. 

Jim  called  her,  and  she  waited  for  him,  snuggling  her  fur  muff  up 
against  her  chin. 

"Merry  Christmas,"  she  said,  and  they  moved  along  the  walk 
together. 

"All  ready  for  tomorrow?"  he  asked,  smiling  down  at  her. 

"Oh,  yes,  Jim.  It  will  be  fun!  You  should  see  the  tree.  It  goes 
clean  to  the  ceiling.     And  the  back  parlour's  cleared  for  dancing." 

"May  I  have  the  first,  then?"  he  asked.  "You  waltz  like  a  feather 
Sally." 

Sally's  heart  pounded.  "Oh  yes,"  she  managed.  "It  will  be  won- 
derful!" 

The  street  was  quiet  and  dark  about  them,  with  the  silence  that  only 
Christmas  Eve  knows.  The  snow  was  smooth  and  even  on  the  ground,  and  the 
flakes  drifted  lazily,  and  starred  Jim's  shoulders  and  Sally's  muff. 

They  reached  the  Moore's  gate  and  stopped.  "You  look  like  a  snow 
maiden,  Sally,  in  that  bonnet."  Jim  was  big  and  tall  there  in  the  snow.  Sally's 
heart  nearly  stopped,  and  she  smiled.     "Oh  Jim!"  she  said. 
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"Oh  Jim!"  It  was  Jenny's  voice,  and  she  came  hurrying  along  the 
walk  with  Annie  and  her  brothers.  "Oh  Jim,  your  Mother's  waiting  for  you 
back  at  the  church.  She  says  you're  to  hurry.  My,  you're  getting  tall,"  she 
added,  as  she  walked  close  to  him,  and  stood  on  tiptoe  to  laugh  up  at  him. 

"The  better  to  walk  on  you,  Midget,"  Jim  said.  "I'll  see  you  tomorrow, 
everybody.     Merry  Christmas." 

"Merry  Christmas,"  shouted  Jenny,  and  "Merry  Christmas,"  echoed 
Sally,  as  she  watched  his  dark  form  against  the  snow. 

"My,  Jim's  handsome,"  exclaimed  Jenny.  "I  never  really  noticed 
before." 

That  night  Sally  sat  for  a  long  while  before  her  glass,  brushing 
her  hair.  Jenny,  having  finished  rubbing  glycerin  and  rose  water  on  her  hands 
got  into  bed,  and  called  crossly  for  Sally  to  put  out  the  light.  Sally  blew  out 
the  lamp,  and  stood  for  a  while  at  the  window,  hugging  her  warm  nightie  about 
her,  staring  at  the  snowy  world.  Then  she  whispered  "Merry  Christmas"  softly 
to  herself,  and  went  to  bed. 

Christmas  morning  was  snappy  and  cold,  with  the  sleigh  bells 
sounding  gaily  in  the  streets.  Children  in  new  scarfs  and  ear-muffs  and  gloves 
tried  out  new  sleds,  and  shouted  happily.  Sally  could  hear  them  plainly,  as 
she  moved  about  the  house  with  a  strip  of  red  flannel  tied  about  her  throat. 
By  four  o'clock  she  was  in  bed  by  order  of  her  anxious  and  annoyed  mother. 
"You  know  you  when  you've  got  a  bad  cold,"  Mrs.  Moore  scolded.  "You've  got  a 
fever  and  you'll  be  laid  up  for  days.    You  get  in  bed  and  stay  there." 

Sally's  head  pounded,  as  she  watched  Jenny  skip  around  the  room  in 
her  white  starched  petticoats. 

"These  stays  are  so  tight  I  can  just  hardly  breathe,"  she  cried,  "but 
look  at  my  waist!  Why,  it's  just  as  tiny!"  Her  mother  and  the  maid  slipped 
the  rustling  blue  dress  over  her  head,  and  fastened  it  up  the  back.  "You're  a 
picture,"  said  old  Nora,  when  Jenny  pinned  the  two  pink  roses  into  her  hair. 
Mrs.  Moore  brought  in  her  diamond  ear-drops.  "I  was  going  to  let  Sally  wear 
these  to-night,"  she  said,  as  she  fastened  them  in  Jenny's  ears,  "but  .  .  ." 

Sally  looked  at  the  green  dress,  hanging  in  lonely  splendor  against 
the  wall,  and  turned  her  face  away.  Jenny  rustled  out  and  down  the  stairs, 
and  the  others  followed.  Sally  could  hear  people  coming,  and  the  violins 
tuning  up  downstairs.  She  thought  of  the  mistletoe  in  the  hall,  and  heard  the 
shrieks  of  laughter  as  the  girls  discovered  it,  and  side-stepped  it.  Once  she 
heard  Jim  laugh,  and  her  heart  spun  dizzily  inside  of  her.  She  cried  a  little, 
with  the  pain  in  her  heart  and  her  burning  throat,  and  finally  drifted  off  to  sleep. 

She  woke  up  when  Jenny  came  in  and  turned  up  the  lamps.  Her 
shadow  was  large  and  grotesque  against  the  walls. 

"Did  you  have  fun?"  Sally  croaked. 

"Oh  heavenly,"  Jenny  sighed  and  unpinned  one  dying  pink  rose 
from  her  curls.  "I  gave  the  other  to  Jim  after  he  caught  me  under  the 
mistletoe."  She  ventured.  "He's  so  handsome!  And  he  dances  so  wonder- 
fullyl" 
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Sally  didn't  hear  the  rest.  She  buried  her  head  in  the  pillow  and  tried 
not  to  think. 

Sally  was  in  bed  most  of  the  week.  She  missed  the  skating  parties 
and  hay-rides,  but  Jenny  went  to  them  all,  with  Jim  in  constant  attendance. 

By  New  Year's  Eve  Sally  was  up,  and  she  was  sitting  in  the  library 
with  her  mother  when  Jenny  burst  in. 

"What  excitement!"  she  cried.  "Annie's  mother  is  having  a  big 
party  to-night.     Isn't  it  wonderful?" 

"It's  rather  sudden,  isn't  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Moore  distantly.  She  be- 
lieved in  preparing  for  a  social  affair  for  months  beforehand. 

"Oh  yes,"  cried  Jenny.  "Annie's  brother,  Bob's  friend  from  the 
University  dropped  in  unexpectedly,  and  it's  for  him.  Annie  says  he's  hand- 
some, and  immensely  wealthy." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Moore,  "in  that  case  you  may  go.  Wear  your 
violet  taffeta,  Jenny.  That's  most  becoming.  You  may  have  my  garnets.  And 
Sally,  I  hardly  think  it  would  hurt  you  to  go  just  around  the  corner.  I'll  have 
Father  get  the  carriage  out.    Wear  your  green  dress.    There's  no  use  wasting  it." 

So  an  eager  Jenny,  and  a  pale  Sally  went  to  the  party.  For  one 
arranged  on  such  short  notice,  it  was  elegant.  And  Bob's  friend,  Ned,  was 
handsome.    He  took  one  look  at  Sally,  and  led  her  out  on  the  floor  for  a  waltz. 

"How  different  you  are,"  he  said.  "You're  so  mysterious — and 
quiet,  as  if  you'd  had  a  great  sorrow.  Tell  me  about  it.  You  must  let  me  make 
you  gay  again." 

But  Sally,  taken  aback,  said  nothing  and  under  the  spell  of  Jenny's 
eyes  and  laughter,  Ned  proved  fickle.  Jenny  attacked  with  all  her  might,  and 
her  might  was  considerable.  She  had  him  all  to  herself  and  they  danced  until 
they  seemed  to  skim  over  the  floor. 

Sally  found  Jim  standing  in  the  hall  watching  them.  "She's  hurt 
him,"  she  thought.    "How  could  she,  when  she  made  him  love  her." 

"Jim,"  she  said  timidly,  "Jenny  .  .  ." 

"Sally,"  he  cried,  turning  to  face  her.  "I  thought  I'd  never  see  you 
you  again.    Are  you  all  better  now?" 

"Yes,  thank  you,  lim.    And  you  mustn't  be  angry  with  Jenny  ..." 

"Angry  with  her,"  Jim  laughed,  "why  that  little  flirt  is  out  there 
having  the  time  of  her  life.  Look  at  her.  I'll  admit  she  had  me  a  little  dizzy 
for  a  while  —  I  didn't  stand  a  chance  at  your  party  Christmas.  But  she 
dropped  me  the  minute  the  winds  of  chance  blew  this  fellow  into  her  lap.  She's 
in  heaven.  And  so  am  I,"  he  added.  He  took  her  hand.  "May  I  have  this 
waltz,  Miss  Moore?" 

The  music  was  gay,  and  the  world  a  cloud.  "You  look  particularly 
beautiful  in  green,"  Jim  said.  "And  what  are  your  green  eyes  dreaming  about, 
Sally?" 

Sally  smiled,  "Oh,  winds  of  chance,  and  apples,"  she  said 
mysteriously. 
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In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God. 

And  the  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us. 

St.  John  i,  1,  14. 


The  humility  which  the  Son  of 
God  showed  in  His  Incarnation  is  to 
our  benefit  as  an  example. 

— St.  Augustine 


SILENT  NIGHT 
Silent  Night/  Holy  Night/ 
All  is  calm,  all  is  bright. 

— Joseph  Mohr 


It  is  known  that  the  night  of  the 
Nativity  the  darkness  of  the  night  was 
changed  to  the  brightness  of  day. 

— The  Golden  Legend  of 
Jacobus  di  Voragine 


The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ: 
The  moon  is  hid:  the  night  is  still; 
The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 

Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

— Tennyson 


At  Christmas  play  and  make  good  cheer 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 
— Thomas  Tresser 


Most  all  the  time,  the  whole  year  round, 

there  ain't  no  flies  on  me, 
Put  jest  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as 

I  can  be! 

— Eugene  Field 


THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 
'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas  when  all 
through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a 
mouse. 
The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney 
with  care, 

In    hopes    that    Saint    Nicholas    soon 
would  be  there. 

— Clement  C.  Moore 


THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  IN  THE 
NURSERY 
With  wild  surprise 
Tour  great  eyes 
In  two  small  heads, 
From  neighboring  beds 
Looked  out  —  and  winked — 
And  glittered  and  blinked 
At  a  very  queer  sight 
In  the  dim  starlight — 
As  plain  as  can  be 
A  fairy  tree. 

—Richard  W.  Gilder 


As  many  mince  pies  as  you 
taste  at  Christmas,  so  many  happy 
months  will  you  have. 

— Old  English  Saying 


Everywhere,  everywhere,  Christmas 
tonight!   .  . 
.  .     — Phillips  Brooks 


NOW  FOUND  IS  THE  FAIREST 
OF  ROSES 
Now  found  is  the  Fairest  of  Roses, 
Its  beauty  'mong  thorns  it  discloses; 
This  Rose,  seen  in  Sharon's  fair  meadow 
Is  Jesus  'mong  men  in  death's  shadow. 
— A  Danish  Christmas  Carol 
Hans  Adolf  Brorson 
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The  mistletoe  hung  in  the  castle  hall, 
The  holly-branch  shone  on  the  old  oak 
wall. 

— Thomas  H.  Bayly 


HEIGH  HO,  THE  HOLLY 
Heigh  ho,  sing  heigh  ho,  unto  the  green 

holly; 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving 
mere  folly: 

Then  heigh  ho,  the  holly! 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

—Shakespeare 


CHRISTMAS   1863 
/  hear  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
The  old  familiar  carols  play, 
And  wild  and  sweet, 
The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

— Longfellow 


Heap  on  more  wood! — the  wind  is  chill; 

But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will 

We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 

—Sir  Walter  Scott 
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CHRISTMAS  CARDS  IN  THE 
EIGHTIES 
Mamma  also  received  about  a 
peck  of  Christmas  cards,  the  hand- 
somest among  them  being  one  of 
Prang's,  an  immense  thing,  the  back 
of  which  was  imitation  alligator  skin, 
and  inside  on  one  side  a  satin  hand- 
painted  sachet,  on  the  other  a  dark 
rich  painting  with  holly-berries  all 
round  it. 

— From  the  Journal  of 
Isabella  Maud  Rittenhouse 


A  THOUGHT 
/  love  the  Christmas-tide,  and  yet, 

I  notice  this,  each  year  I  live; 
I  always  like  the  gifts  I  get, 

But  how  I  love  the  gifts  I  give! 

— Carolyn  Wells 


JINGLE  BELLS 
Jingle  bells!  Jingle  bells! 
Jingle  all  the  way! 
Oh!  what  fun  it  is  to  ride 
In  a  one-horse  open  sleigh! 

— Joseph  Pierpont 


CHRISTMAS:  A  DEFINITION 
Christmas  is  the  feast  of  begin- 
nings of  instinctive  happy  childhood; 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  Immortal 
Babe  renewing  weary,  stained  hu- 
manity. It  blends  with  the  thought 
of  the  New  Year,  with  its  hope  and 
promise,  laid  in  the  Cradle  of  Time. 
— Clement  A  Miles 
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MANY  COUNTRIES  HAVE  THEIR  POPULAR  LEGENDS,  WHICH  CLAIM 
for  that  country  the  honor  of  giving  the  Christmas  tree  to  the  world,  and  though 
these  have  no  historical  value,  they  have  an  antiquarian  interest. 

A  Scandanavian  myth  of  great  antiquity  speaks  of  a  "service  tree" 
sprung  from  the  blood  drenched  soil  where  two  lovers  had  been  killed  by 
violence.  At  certain  nights  in  the  Christmas  season,  mysterious  lights  were 
seen  flaming  in  its  branches,  that  no  wind  could  extinguish. 

The  French,  too,  have  a  legend.  In  a  romance  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  hero  finds  a  gigantic  tree  whose  branches  are  covered  with 
burning  candles,  some  erect  and  the  others  upside  down.  On  the  top,  was  the 
vision  of  a  child  with  a  halo  around  his  curly  head.  The  knight  asked  the  Pope 
for  an  explanation  and  he  replied  that  that  tree  was  the  representation  of 
mankind,  the  child  the  Saviour,  and  the  candles  good  and  bad  human  beings. 

One  tale  bestows  the  honor  on  Martin  Luther.  On  Christmas  Eve 
while  travelling  over  snow  covered  country,  the  reformer  was  so  impressed  by 
the  thousands  of  glittering  stars  in  the  sky,  that  he  tried  to  explain  it  to  his 
children.  As  a  representation,  he  used  a  small  fir  tree  and  covered  its 
branches  with  lighted  candles. 

Saint  Winfred  is  claimed  to  be  the  orginator  of  the  idea  by  an  earlier 
German  legend.  After  hewing  down  a  giant  oak  which  his  druidic  converts 
had  worshipped,  he  is  said  to  have  chosen  a  nearby  young  fir  tree  as  their 
"holy"  tree.  This  he  said  was  the  tree  of  the  Christ  child  for  it  pointed 
upwards  toward  heaven  and  its  evergreen  branches  were  a  symbol  of  eternity. 

The  Christmas  tree  may  also  be  a  descendant  of  the  great  tree 
Yggdraisil  in  Norse  mythology  or  the  pine  trees  used  in  the  Greek  saturnalia, 
which  were  hung  with  images  of  Bacchus.  It  may  also  have  come  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  practice  of  decking  the  houses  with  palm  during  the  winter 
season,  as  this  was  the  symbol  of  life  triumphant  over  death.  The  custom  of 
the  lighted  tree  might  also  be  traced  from  the  ancient  Jewish  feat  of  Chanuckah 
or  Dedication.  Lighted  candles  were  a  feature  of  this  feast,  and  thus  it  must 
have  been  that  innumerable  lights  were  twinkling  in  every  Jewish  house  in 
Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  about  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  birth. 

The  Christmas  tree  has  also  been  thought  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  the 
ancient  tree  cults  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  almost  every  race. 
The  Arabs  believed  that  sacred  trees  were  haunted  by  angels  and  that  sick 
persons  who  slept  beneath  them  receive  prescriptions.  Cato  instructed  the 
woodsmen  to  sacrifice  to  the  deities  before  thinning  a  grove  (De  Re  Rustica). 
Early  Buddhism  decided  that  trees  had  neither  mind  nor  feeling  and  might 
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lawfully  be  cut,  but  it  recognized  that  certain  spirits  might  reside  in  them. 
Even  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  trees  —  it  was  practiced  among  the 
Druids,  on  the  Slave  Coast,  and  at  Odin's  grave  in  Upsala. 

These  latter  suggestions  of  a  collateral  descendency  are  more 
plausible  than  the  direct  descent  suggested  by  the  old  time  legends,  however 
romantic  they  may  appear. 

All  these  vague  traditions  merging  together  finally  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Christmas  tree.  The  first  report  of  the  tree  as  we  know  it, 
appeared  in  Strassburg  about  the  year  1608,  where  the  tree  was  described 
as  an  essential  feature  of  the  Christmas  season.  It  remained  a  Rhenish 
custom  for  two  hundred  years  and  then  spread  throughout  the  world. 

It  was  the  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  German  prince,  Albert, 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  custom  into  England.  And  it  was  the 
German  immigrant  to  whom  we  Americans  owe  a  very  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
for  our  dearly  loved  Christmas  trees. 


parting 


We  said  so  many  things  .  .  . 

About  the  moonlight  spray 

Of  silence 

And  the  loveliness 

Of  frozen  stars  .  .  . 

We  prophesied  tomorrow 

And  the  wonder  of  our  dream 

Every  word  was  woven 

In  a  shining 

Cobwebbed  Hope  .  .  . 

Why  .  .  . 

Must  I  only 

Remember  .  .  . 

Words  we  were 

Afraid  to  say? 

ROSE  SENESE 
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•  Marian  Quealy  and  Dot  Harrington 

Hearken  back  to  the  days  of  another  World  War 
To  those  days  that  we  younger  ones  call  "Days  of  Yore." 
When  ladies'  couturieres  made  hips  a  la  barrel 
"Til  rationing  too,  streamlined  their  apparel! 

BACK  IN  THE  ERA  OF  THE  "DOG-COLLAR"  AND  THE  SARTORIAL 
splendor  of  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle,  the  feminine  populace  was  trying  desperately 
to  answer  that  timeless  question,  —  "What  shall  I  wear?"  With  drastic 
restrictions  laid  down  by  an  early  counterpart  of  the  O.P.A.,  came  pitiful  wails 
from  Milady.  She  was  informed  by  her  dressmaker  that  "those  two  or  three 
extra  yards  in  the  skirt  would  just  have  to  be  curtailed  for  the  duration  —  there's 
a  war  on,  you  know."  However  uncompromising  this  situation  might  appear, 
womanly  ingenuity  would  out,  and  the  fashion  world  became  geared  to  the 
tempo  of  the  times.  Its  adherents  took  up  the  cudgels,  and,  in  the  best  interpre- 
tation of  womanly  valor  on  the  home-front,  made  the  best  of  it. 

The  editors  of  Vogue,  commenting  on  the  conditions,  consoled  their 
subscribers  with  the  thought  that  original  fashions  would  be  more  prevalent. 
(We  did  some  profound  research  in  their  dusty  tomes.)  Material  shortages 
would  prevent  mademoiselle's  latest  creation  from  being  little  more  than  dup- 
licated —  a  situation  very  satisfactory  for  the  style  conscious.  Certainly  there 
was  no  phase  of  the  feminine  wardrobe  which  managed  to  escape  censure 
or  passed  without  numerous  limitations. 

With  the  distressing  shortage  and  the  absence  of  male  escorts  (they 
had  it  then,  too,  girls)  formal  evenings  were  eliminated.  The  evening  gowns 
which  had  been  "free  translation  from  the  Greek,"  evolved  into  what  was  con- 
sidered "the  smartest  thing  in  casual  wear"  —  none  other  than  the  college 
girl's  own  standby,  the  sweater  and  skirt.  However,  theirs  were  never  the 
conservative  pastel  hand-knits  that  we  affect.  Instead,  they  were  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  present  day  argyle,  and  a  fashionable  young  miss  would  have  a 
matching  checkerboard  band  on  her  skirt's  hemline.     Chic!   n'est-ce  pas? 

There  exists  a  kindred  spirit  binding  those  "girls-left-behind"  and 
ourselves.  It  would  seem  that,  then  too,  the  war  "gave  greater  impetus  to 
conversation  and  to  letter  writing"  —  the  latter  fast  becoming  our  favorite  indoor 
sport  and  extra-extra-curricular  activity!  (Witness  the  soaring  sales  of  school 
stationery!)  Among  their  more  vigorous  pastimes,  list  a  sporadic  interest  in 
hunting.  This  was  manifested  in  the  inauguration  of  a  Hunting  Club  atop  the 
Vanderbilt  Hotel.  The  enthusiasts  arrayed  themselves  in  quite  distinctive 
regalia,  reminiscent  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  Rx:  take  a 
daringly  short  kiltie  skirt,  a  huge  irregularly  brimmed  felt  hat,  and  one  mon- 
strous cape.  Shake  well,  —  and  if  you  don't  run  on  sight,  you'll  be  face  to  face 
with  the  phantom  huntress  of  former  days. 
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Man-tailored  ladies'  suits  came  into  their  own,  in  glaring  checks 
and  riotous  plaids.  These  allowed  much  freedom  to  the  athletically  inclined 
and,  perhaps,  were  prophetic  of  our  present  "drape"  tailoring  with  their 
modified  version  of  the  "zoot  suit."  Wanamaker's  of  New  York  gave  the  ad- 
monition, "Skate  and  the  world  skates  with  you."  They  contributed  to  the 
inroads  made  in  ladies'  fashions  their  daring  innovation  of  a  skating  costume 
featuring  green  velour  with  high  skunk  collar  and  less  six  inches  from  the 
customary  ankle-length  skirt!  This  served  a  second  purpose,  insulating 
against  cold  in  the  event  of  a  coal  shortage  (one  of  their  minor?  inconveniences 
—  as,  isn't  it  ours?) 

A  collection  of  silver  bracelets  that  reached  from  the  wrist  half-way 
to  the  elbow,  was  a  fad  which  may  have  had  its  beginning  with  those  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  a  bracelet  with  short  sleeved  dresses.  Unfortunately,  jewelry 
was  at  low  ebb  —  but  then  of  course,  Mr.  Dupont  (that  genius  with  plastic)  was 
probably   in   early   career,   and   not   too   productive. 

Finally,  we  arrive  at  the  root  of  all  rationing  evils,  that  bone  of 
contention  between  the  feminine  consumer  and  the  ruling  powers  (we  dare  not 
indicate  them  more  specifically  —  lest  we  speak  treason),  shoes.  Oh,  shades 
of  coupon  eighteen!  Sufficiently  significant  is  an  ad  from  Oppenheim  and 
Collins,  in  that  year  of  1917.  It  shows  the  "Ritz  high  boot,"  cut  nine  inches 
high  and  having  a  patent  leather  vamp,  the  rest  in  the  new  canary  colored 
leather,  and  Louis  XV  heel  (spike,  to  us).  This  precious  piece  of  merchandise 
was  to  be  obtained  for  the  small  sum  of  fourteen  dollars!  Methinks  it  smacks 
of  Black  Market  —  give  me  back  my  coupon,  but  quick. 


So  buck  up  girls,  let's  do  our  bit! 

We'll  make  things  do,  we'll  sew  and  knit — 

And  college  girls  who  follow  after 

May  view  our  styles  with  hoots  of  laughter! 
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THERE  IS  ONE  ELEMENT  OF  OPTIMISM  WHICH  CONTINUES  TO  CROP  UP 
in  human  life  from  generation  to  generation.  I  am  referring  to  the  hope  chest. 
A  definition  of  this  article  is  probably  unnecessary,  and  besides  I  couldn't  find 
one  in  any  dictionary.  However,  Professor  Daniel  Lyons'  American  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  (Based  on  the  Latest  Conclusions  of  the  Most  Eminent 
Philologists  —  A.  D.  1900)  states  that  the  word  "hope"  is  derived  from  the 
Dutch  "hoop,"  meaning  a  band  of  men.    You  see  the  connection,  I'm  sure. 

A  genuine  hope  chest,  it  is  said,  should  be  of  pungent  cedar  wood, 
carved  with  hearts  and  flowers.  Of  course,  some  people  use  old  family  oak 
chests,  but  let's  keep  this  impersonal.  In  the  bygone  days  when  old  lace  sug- 
gested lavendar  instead  of  arsenic,  girls  were  presented  with  hope  chests  at 
their  Sweet  Sixteen  parties.  (Concerning  this,  however,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  those  were  also  the  times  when  matches  were  maneuvered  by  the  ambitious 
parent,  and  "mater"  was  more  than  just  a  pedantic  Latin  term.)  Gone  are  the 
days.  This  is  the  era  of  self-activity  and  requires  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
individual.  You  understand,  I  trust,  that  I'm  speaking  of  beginning  a  hope 
chest. 

The  contents  should  preferably  be  hand-made.  If  the  thought  of 
learning  to  knit  and  crochet  discourages  you,  don't  let  it.  There  must  be  some 
member  of  your  family,  or  a  doting  neighbor  perhaps,  who  would  get  a 
vicarious  pleasure  out  of  making  afghans  or  pot-holders  for  you.  Later  you  may 
get  a  vicarious  pleasure  out  of  using  them  as  shower  gifts  for  friends.  One  fair 
maid  started  her  hope  chest  by  winning  a  bed-spread  in  a  raffle.  Another  had 
a  fiance  in  the  Navy  who  sent  her  something  from  every  port  to  add  to  its 
contents. 

1  used  to  ride  to  work  every  morning  with  two  girls  who  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  crocheting  chair  sets  for  their  hope  chests.  One  of  them 
is  now  married;  I  shall  ignore  the  present  status  of  the  other,  as  the  announcer 
omits  mention  of  the  persons  who  actually  return  the  unused  portion  of  his 
product  —  it  would  be  detrimental  to  my  aim. 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  the  hope  chest.  This 
may  indicate  a  trend  away  from  the  pessimism  of  the  career  woman.  At  any 
rate  it  is  a  notable  observation  that  few  hope  chests  have  ever  been  filled  in 
vain.    Preparation  is  the  key-note  of  success. 

.  .  .  room  for  hope 

PANDORA 
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Arrntt  on  Btmt 


Eileen  M.  Sutherland 


"FLIRTATIOUS  AS  A  WINK,  DEMURE  AS  A  MUFF,  APPEALING  AS  THE 
curve  of  lashes  on  a  cheek,  lingering  as  a  lovely  woman's  laughter,  intangible 
as  a  dream,  buoyant  as  a  leaf  scent  in  November,  like  music— memorable  and 
evocative"  —  these  are  the  things  they  are  saying  about  perfume! 

You  must  have  seen  those  ads  for  Ciro's  perfume.  The  fellow  who 
writes  that  copy  has  the  soul  of  a  playwrite.  For  Surrender  "the  perfume 
that  spread  Ciro's  fame  .  .  .  and  many  a  woman's!"  he  claims,  "She  will  if 
you  give  it:  he  will  if  you  wear  it."  That's  only  a  little  more  enticing  than 
Reflexions,  "Ciro's  perfume  of  many  memorable  moods,"  which  urges  you  to 
"create  her  yourself:  the  you  you'd  like  to  be."  This  is  the  stuff  dreams  are 
made  on! 

Dreaming  of  a  White  Christmas?  Why  don't  you  give  Helena 
Rubenstein's  newest  White  Flame?  A  bargain,  for  it  is  "all  things  to  all  women." 
It  comes  in  a  glass  candle  guaranteed  to  have  a  "brilliant  effect  on  him." 
Who  knows  maybe  he'll  get  "Smoke  in  His  Eyes,"  too. 

Indiscrete,  in  a  folds  of  chiffon  bottle  is  similarly  created  to  "heighten 
the  happiness  of  his  days  of  leave"  with  its  "witchery."  Of  course,  if  the  fur- 
lough has  been  reduced  to  a  four-hour  pass  you're  looking  for  a  memory-maker. 
Yardley's  insists  that  Bond  Street  Perfume  is  "the  special  magic  that  weaves  a 
lingering  moment  into  a  romance!" 

Lingering.  That's  the  best  word  to  associate  with  perfume  which 
Vogue  heralds  as  "one  of  the  best  publicity  agents  going.  It  advertises  you  by 
lingering  awhile  in  the  places  that  you've  just  left."  Could  be  this  delayed 
reaction  which  makes  an  old  fragrance  grow  more  popular  with  age. 

Coty's  has  been  a  famous  perfume  for  years.  Their  first  product 
was  Chypre,  created  in  1906.  L'Origan  remembered  by  its  tumbling  powder 
puffs  on  a  field  of  gold,  (not  unlike  Fantasia's  "dance  of  the  Sugar  Plum 
Fairies")  was  first  bottled  in  1910.  The  soldiers  of  World  War  No.  1,  longed 
for  the  scent  of  Coty's  Styx,  so  popular  with  the  girls  in  short,  straight  skirts 
and  sleeveless  gowns.  From  1913  until  1920,  when  Paris  came  out,  Styx  was 
dynamite,  weapon  of  every  siren  on  Broadway.  Three  years  after  Paris 
Emeraude  was  offered  to  luxury-loving  women  —  particularly  those  with  green 
eyes,  rings  and  tastes  to  match!  L'aimant,  born  in  1928,  was  the  last  of  Coty's 
new  scents.     It  has  been  "the  magnet"  ever  since. 

Granted  that  it's  possible  for  Yardley's  English  Lawndat  to  live 
forever,  there  remains  the  question  of.  what  Ann  Haviland's  provocative  splash 
of  precious  oils  from  Grasse  may  do.  From  a  finger-tip  bottle,  excitingly 
dubbed  Perhaps,  you  may  take  the  magic  potion  to  make  you  "flirtatious  as  a 
wink,  demure  as  a  muff."    Perhaps. 
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With  A  Merry  Heart  edited  by  paul  phelan 

WITH  A  MERRY  HEART  IS  A  COLLECTION  OF  HUMOROUS  STORIES, 
poems,  and  essays,  written  by  Catholic  humorists.  It  is  a  'Treasury  of  Wit'  as 
gay  and  amusing  as  the  title  promises. 

There's  a  moral,  handled  subtly,  contained  in  a  few  selections, 
such  as  Heyward  Broun's  whimsical  tale  of  Gawaine  in  The  Fifty-first  Dragon. 
Most  of  the  works  presented,  however,  were  written  purely  for  fun.  It's 
surprising  to  note  some  of  the  contributors:  Hilaire  Belloc  writing  light  verse; 
Joyce  Kilmer  as  a  light  satirist;  Westbrook  Pegler  burlesquing  the  sophisticated 
chatter  of  columnists.  Professor  Phelan  has  succeeded  in  compiling  humor 
in  all  backgrounds,  whether  in  a  nunnery  or  a  political  election. 

In  a  simple  and  direct  introduction,  the  editor  explains  his  under- 
standing of  real  humor,  and  traces  it  to  the  knowledge  of  Truth.  He  confesses 
that  his  reason  for  editing  an  exclusively  Catholic  anthology  is,  in  a  sense, 
merely  family  pride  in  Catholic  achievements. 

With  A  Merry  Heart  is  recommended  as  a  permanent  literary  con- 
tribution, and  particularly  now,  as  a  welcome  escape  from  current  "escape" 
fiction. 

M.  C.  and  A.  F. 

Burma  Surgeon  Gordon  s.  seagrave 

AS  A  CHILD  IN  RANGOON,  GORDON  SEAGRAVE  SAID,  "WHEN  I  GROW 
up  I'm  going  to  be  a  medical  missionary  in  the  Shan  States."  Burma  Surgeon 
depicts  the  fulfillment  of  that  prophecy. 

A  family  migration  to  America  resulted  in  Seagrave's  marriage  in 
Illinois  and  his  medical  studies  in  Johns  Hopkins.  In  1922  his  knowledge  of 
Sgaw  Karen,  the  language  he  spoke  before  he  learned  English,  proved  to  be 
a  passport  to  Burma  for  him  and  his  wife,  Tiny. 

From  there,  the  story  of  long,  desperate,  hopeful  struggle  by  Doctor, 
and  later  Major,  Seagrave  against  the  odds  of  varied  languages,  mixed  races, 
surgical   implements   salvaged  from   a   Johns   Hopkins  waste  paper  basket, 
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malaria,  plague,  ignorant  patients,  untrained  assistants,  and  war,  forms  an 
adventure  tale  to  rival  fiction. 

Burma  Surgeon  is  timely  in  its  description  of  the  Burma  Road,  its 
construction  and  destruction,  Japanese  bombings,  Chinese  Army  life,  and, 
finally,  the  retreat  with  General  Stilwell.  However,  this  is  not  primarily  a  war 
book.  It  is  the  story  of  a  doctor  and  his  work,  a  doctor  who  as  a  medicine  man 
and  author  spares  no  details  of  the  pitiful  conditions  among  the  Burmese  natives. 
Nevertheless,  humor  is  not  lacking,  and  the  energetic  style  of  writing  augmented 
by  photographic  illustrations  offers  interesting  non-fiction  for  the  average 
reader. 

C.  P.  and  M.  McG. 


Mary  Darlin'  evelyn  voss  wise 

MARY  DARLIN'  BY  EVELYN  VOSS  WISE,  FOLLOWS  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
a  very  brave-spirited  girl  through  years  of  ceaseless  work  and  misfortune  to  her 
death.  We  see  her  as  an  untried,  inexperienced  young  woman,  as  a  capable 
nurse,  in  love  with  a  promising  doctor,  and  later  as  a  nun,  managing  and  guiding 
a  hospital  until  at  last  compelled  to  relinquish  her  duties  by  approaching  blind- 
ness and  increasing  age. 

The  action  is  situated  in  the  Mid- West.  The  characters  are  plain  and 
honest,  and,  on  the  whole,  equipped  with  the  cheerful  resilience  necessary  to 
exist  and  be  happy  in  such  an  environment.  Told  in  "Flash-back"  style,  the 
book  itself  is  simple  in  construction  and  plot  formation,  and  most  people  will 
find  it  appealingly  written. 

However,  the  characters  never  seem  to  assume  the  status  of  "real 
people".  Mary,  Dr.  Doran,  Father  Pierre  —  all  are  patient,  hard-working,  and 
compassionate.  Perhaps  a  strong  internal  conflict  of  some  one  would  have 
helped  to  humanize  them,  and  taken  the  book  out  of  the  "sugar  and  spice" 
class.  There  was  an  opportunity  for  this  in  the  handling  of  Rus,  a  weak-willed 
youth,  or  in  Angie,  the  little  sister.  However,  it  has  been  omitted,  and  the  lack 
of  it  prevents  the  book  from  having  much  dramatic  force  or  significance. 

This  book  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  better  books  of  the  season  and 
is  not  worth  much  of  a  fuss.  However,  you  may  pick  it  up  if  you  find  your- 
self with  a  few  extra  hours  and  wish  to  pass  them  by  some  refreshing,  be- 
guiling reading. 

I.  T. 


Othello  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

OF  THE  FOUR  CURRENT  HITS  NOW  PLAYING  ON  WEST  44th  STREET, 
Othello  is  by  far  the  greatest.  Thirteen  years  ago,  when  it  was  produced  in 
London,  Margaret  Webster  was  fired  with  the  thought  of  an  American  produc- 
tion.    This  season  sees  the  realization  of  her  dream,  at  the  Schubert  theatre. 
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Othello  is  played,  as  in  the  English  production,  by  Paul  Robeson, 
who  brings  to  the  role  a  majesty  and  melody  scarce  rivalled.  He  loses  the 
negro,  and  becomes  the  powerful  moor,  arresting  in  appearance,  and  glorious 
to  the  ear.  He  is  hampered  somewhat  by  a  trace  of  self-consciousness  in  the 
first  act,  but  attains  the  true  medium  throughout  the  remainder.  His  finest  acting 
comes  in  the  scene  where  he  greets  Desdemona,  after  an  absence  occasioned 
by  supression  of  a  revolt,  his  beautiful  liquid  voice  holding  the  entire  audience 
in  thrall. 

Jose  Ferrer,  in  the  person  of  the  diabolical  Iago,  comes  very  close  to 
outshining  Othello.  He  carries  the  weight  of  the  entire  plot  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  there  is  never  a  lagging  moment  when  he  is  present.  It  is  a  hard  task 
to  transform  oneself  into  the  completely  jealous  and  revengeful  character  of 
Iago,  but  Ferrer  has  accomplished  it  magnificently. 

Among  the  minor  characters,  Emilia,  portrayed  by  Margaret 
Webster,  deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  Cassio  and  Roderigo  are  ade- 
quate in  their  respective  parts,  the  former  however,  being  slightly  overdone 
at  times. 

Desdemona  was  a  disappointment.  Uta  Hagen  gave  one  the  im- 
pression that  she  had  done  this  before,  innumerable  times,  and  was  slightly 
bored  by  the  repetition.  A  younger  actress,  one  less  sophisticated,  would  have 
been  a  better  choice,  for  Miss  Hagen  appears  uncomfortable  in  the  role. 

In  spite  of  the  minor  deficiencies  noted,  the  play  was  a  particu- 
larly fine  one.  Well  costumed  and  rather  long,  the  brilliancy  of  the  setting  and 
the  acting  combine  to  make  it  the  finest  production  of  the  season. 

M.  C. 

Career  Angel  gerard  m.  Murray 

TO  SHOW  THAT  GUARDIAN  ANGELS  HAVE  TO  PUT  IN  A  FULL  TIME 
job,  Gerard  M.  Murray  wrote  Career  Angel,  which  the  Blackfriars  have 
produced  as  the  first  play  of  their  new  season.  Although  it  occasionally  lacks 
dramatic  force,  the  play  is  nevertheless  sustained  by  its  excellent  characteri- 
zations and  dialogue. 

The  plot  concerns  an  orphanage  run  by  Brothers,  —  Brother  Founder 
being  an  ex-actor,  and  Brother  Superior  an  ex-drama  critic.  Because  of  the 
"Look  to  the  lilies  of  the  field"  attitude  of  the  founder,  Brother  Seraphim,  the 
orphanage  seems  in  danger  of  closing.  At  this  point,  his  Guardian  Angel 
appears,  to  take  a  hand  in  the  situation.  This  wise-cracking,  suave,  and 
matter  of  fact  spirit  directs  Brother  Seraphim  to  a  pile  of  letters  in  the  barn 
which  prove  the  house  has  historical  importance.  The  subsequent  flood  of 
donations  and  publicity  puts  the  orphanage  "out  of  the  red."  The  Brothers 
and  students  then  get  involved  with  Nazi  spies  and  saboteurs,  but  it  all  turns 
out  happily  with  the  capture  of  the  spies,  and  the  angel  regretfully  ending  his 
"holiday"  on  earth. 
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The  play  starts  off  at  a  clever  pace,  faintly  reminiscent  of  Blithe  Spirit, 
but  sags  a  little  in  the  second  act,  during  the  rather  melodramatic  spy 
scene.  However  the  main  plot  of  the  Guardian  Angel  and  his  effect  on  the 
community  of  Brothers  is  adequate  to  carry  the  action. 

David  Carman  Jones  is  delightful  in  the  role  of  the  angel  with  a  sense 
of  humor  and  a  disregard  for  formalities.  The  roles  of  the  gentle,  elderly 
Seraphim,  and  the  understanding  Brother  Superior  are  well  taken.  Outstand- 
ing too,  is  the  character  of  Brother  Fidelis,  the  ex-business  executive,  who  terms 
mere  "fiddle-faddle"  all  reference  to  supernatural  agents  at  work.  The  boys 
in  the  orphanage  all  handle  their  lines  capably  and  with  sincerity. 

Perhaps  the  play  might  best  be  recommended  for  the  almost  poetical 
quality  of  many  of  the  lines,  and  for  its  deftness  in  making  angels  seem  like- 
able and  real.  And  the  play  is  meaningful  even  in  its  lightness.  For  Brother 
Seraphim,  quoting  G.  K.  Chesterton,  seems  to  sum  it  up  when  he  says,  "The 
poet  tries  to  get  his  head  into  the  heavens;  it  is  the  logician  who  tries  to  get 

the  heavens  into  his  head." 

M.  I.  F. 


Harriet  Florence  ryerson  and  colin  clements 

HARRIET  IS  A  PLAY  ABOUT  A  WOMAN  WHOSE  COMPASSIONATE  HEART 
has  been  wounded  by  the  cruel  suppression  of  an  enslaved  racial  group.  Ele- 
ments of  brutality  and  tragedy  are  always  just  below  the  surface  of  life  in  the 
border  state  of  Ohio  where  the  Stowe  family  first  lives.  Harriet  tries  to  forget 
this  in  New  England,  but  is  at  last  aroused  to  action  when  she  is  unable  to  help 
an  old  fugitive  slave  woman  and  protect  her  from  the  authorities.  She  begins  to 
write  a  serial  story  on  slavery,  called  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  overnight  becomes 
famous.  However,  the  book  not  only  brings  luxury  to  the  Stowe  family  but 
whips  up  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  North  and  the  South,  eventually 
culminating  in  war. 

The  play  itself  is  written  with  a  surprising  touch  of  clearness  and 
charm.  It  slows  in  tempo  because  it  concerns  itself  more  with  the  Stowe  family 
than  with  the  sweeping  movements  of  the  time.  It  is  well-constructed,  and 
built  on  easy  flowing  dialogue  and  natural  situations.  Fortunately,  it  was  not 
permitted  to  degenerate  into  a  costume  piece,  and  its  theme,  freedom  from 
oppression  for  all  peoples,  is  a  popular  one  today. 

The  play  seems  to  be  almost  a  vehicle  for  Helen  Hayes,  and  her 
acting  in  the  title  role  is  excellent.  The  well-chosen  cast  give  her  more  than 
adequate  support.  Several  scenes,  especially  the  one  between  Miss  Stowe 
and  the  Negro  woman,  are  saved  from  being  melodramatic  by  skillful  under- 
playing. 

From  every  standpoint,  Harriet  Is  one  of  the  best  plays  of  the  season 
on  Broadway.    Its  appeal  should  be  universal,  and  it  has  a  high  entertainment 

value  for  all.  ,,    _         ,  .   ~ 

H.  G.  and  1.  T. 
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IFarulty  iFarta 

RESULTS  OF  GALLOPING  POLL. 

Object:    Cherchez  la  femme. 

Place:    Second  Floor  Hall. 

Subject:     Faculty  member  found  wandering  thereon. 

Q.     Education: 

A.     St.  Joseph's,  the  University  of  Grenoble,  and  I'm  at  Columbia 
now,  for  my  Ph.D.  —  just  beginning.  a 

0-     Hobby: 

A.     Ice  Skating. 

Q.     What  was  the  biggest  thrill  of  your  life: 

a,  n  y*.  \  C2ming  bQCk  t0  t6ach  Qt  SL  JosePh's-  Of  course,  right  now  I'm 
thrilled  that  the  German,  Spanish  and  French  societies  have  combined  forces 
for  this  year's  entertainment. 

0-     Ambition: 

A.     To  go  bicycling  in  France  when  the  war  is  over. 

Q-     Any  embarrassing  moments: 

A.  The  time  that  I  came  home  late  from  the  French  play  and  a  big 
policeman  met  me  at  the  subway.  You  can  imagine  my  amazement.  He  said 
Out  late,  aren't  you?"  and  took  my  arm  to  escort  me  home.  (There  had  been 
some  trouble  in  the  neighborhood).  I  was  so  startled  that  all  I  could  do  was 
babble,  We  had  an  entertainment  at  my  school  and  I  .  .  ."  (You  should  hear 
our  heroine  tell  it.  The  policeman  probably  made  a  mental  note  to  tell  her 
mother  about  the  little  girl). 

Q.     What  about  that  Christmas  you  spent  in  England: 
A.     Oh,  thatl 
Q.    Aw,  c'm  onl 

A.  While  I  was  studying  at  Grenoble  I  crossed  the  channel  to  spend 
Christmas  with  my  sister.  (That's  our  own  wording  to  let  you  know  that 
Grenoble  is  in  France.  Get  it?  The  rest  is  as  exact  as  henscratch  shorthand 
allows.)  I  wanted  a  good  old  American  Christmas  so  I  went  out  and  bought 
all  the  wreaths  that  I  could  find  -  nine  of  them.  How  was  I  to  know  that  in 
England  you  only  hang  wreaths  in  the  window  as  a  sign  that  someone  has 
died?  People  gave  me  queer  looks  but  I  ignored  them.  When.  I  arrived  af 
home,  the  family  roared.  They  did  trim  the  inside  of  the  house  as  a  special 
concession  to  me.  I  guess  everyone  who  saw  me  thought  there'd  been  a  mass 
slaughter  of  my  family. 

(We  know  some  more  about  Miss  Dooley  that  we  discovered  in 
French  class.    We  could  go  on  for  ages  —  but  you  know  how  it  is  with  French—) 

C.  H. 
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HERE'S  AN  ECONOMIST  WHO  DOESN'T  BELIEVE  IN  AN  IVORY  TOWER  OF 
facts  and  figures.    Mr.  Riley  has  wide  interests  and  varied  preferences  as  well. 

Besides  reading  stock  reports,  you  can  bet  he  scans  the  football 
scores  for  the  weekly  fate  of  the  Lions  at  Baker  Field  (not  because  they're  the 
only  locals  playing  this  year.)  Mr.  Riley,  after  graduating  from  Eastern  District 
High,  earned  his  sheepskin  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia.  He  has,  in  fact, 
a  double  reason  for  rooting  for  that  big  school  up  on  Morningside  Heights  for 
he  won  his  M.  A.  there,  too. 

In  addition  to  teaching  at  Saint  Joe's,  Mr.  Riley  now  heads  the  Social 
Science  Department  at  Jamaica  High  after  eighteen  years  at  Thomas  Jefferson. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Mr.  Riley's  army  life  reads  like  a  suc- 
cess story.  Aside  to  Pvt.  Breger:  he  went  in  as  a  stripeless  recruit  and  came 
home  with  a  bar  on  each  shoulder.  He's  no  crystal-gazer,  but  he  predicts  the 
end  of  the  present  fracas  in  '46. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  the  future,  let's  return  the  prediction  with 
one  that  the  next  decade  will  see  his  son,  Eugene,  a  full-fledged  M.D.,  and  his 
daughter  a  student  here  at  Saint  Joe's.    Mr.  Riley'd  love  that! 

Asked  how  one  can  make  a  million  dollars,  Mr.  Riley  grins: 

"If  I  knew  that,  you  know  what  I'd  do,  don't  you?" 

D.  H.  and  M.  McH. 


STAR    IN    THE    EAST  (Continued  from  page  11) 

down  too  if  the  King  spoke  to  him.  They  entered  the  stable,  and  Aaron  and 
Philip  fell  to  their  knees,  and  gazed  reverently  before  them.  Something  made 
David  kneel  too,  but  he  looked  up  eagerly. 

"Why,  it's  only  a  babyl"  David  stared  unbelievingly  at  the  tiny 
baby  who  lay  in  a  manger  before  him.  There  was  a  pretty  lady  sitting  beside 
the  manger  and  she  looked  very  sick,  but  she  looked  happy  too,  David  thought. 
A  man  with  a  brown  beard  knelt  at  the  other  side  of  the  crib,  and  David 
decided  to  himself  that  they  must  be  the  baby's  mother  and  father.  David 
wondered  if  the  baby  knew  He  was  God,  like  Philip  said  He  was,  because 
David  didn't  remember  knowing  anything  when  he  was  that  small.  He 
guessed  that  maybe  it  was  different  with  God. 

Once  as  he  knelt,  David  heard  a  mule  bray  in  the  back  of  the  stable, 
and  for  a  moment,  it  frightened  him.  Then,  it  seemed  funnny,  but  he  thought 
the  Baby  turned  His  tiny  head  and  looked  at  him.  Suddenly  David  felt  w 
and  safe.  He  felt  as  if  he  would  never  be  afraid  again.  He  thought  he  heard 
someone  singing,  but  when  he  looked  around,  he  didn't  see  anyone  but  his 
brothers  and  the  other  shepherds.     He  rubbed  his  ears  but  he  still  heard  it. 

"Maybe  it's  the  angels,"  David  thought,  and  the  thought  didn't  seem 
strange.  Philip  had  said  this  Baby  was  a  different  kind  of  King.  This  Baby 
was  God. 
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THE  FABLE  OF  THE  SPARROW 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  big 
beautiful  red  and  silver  bird  who 
thought  he  was  pretty  good.  When- 
ever he  took  a  little  lady  bird  out  for 
a  spin,  he'd  fly  low  over  the  pools  of 
water  and  gaze  at  his  reflection. 
"Pretty  slick,  eh,  chick,"  he'd  say. 

On  Sundays,  while  all  the  other 
birds  were  sitting  around  in  their  un- 
derfeathers  reading  the  papers,  he'd 
march  up  and  down  the  branch  out- 
side his  apartment.  A  group  of  giddy 
young  girl  birds  would  gather  and 
they'd  whistle. 

"Whoo-whool"    they'd  say. 

Then  he'd  entertain  them  with  a 
melodious  song  about  himself. 

"Look  at  me! 

Look  at  me! 

The  finest  bird  you'll  ever  see." 

All  the  young  girl  birds  would 
whistle  and  some  of  them  would 
scream,  and  one  or  two  swooned. 

One  day  he  heard  it  rumored  that 
there  was  a  blue  and  gold  bird  in  a 
nearby  woods  who  sang  better  and 
looked  better  than  he — and  had  been 
doing  it  longer.  He  set  out  to  inves- 
tigate. At  that  point,  Mother  Nature 
decided  to  take  a  hand.  She  sent  a 
heavy  rainstorm  to  overtake  him.  It 
made  all  the  color  run  out  of  his 
plumage.  He  shrank  and  shrank  as 
he  got  wetter  and  wetter.  He  became 
indignant.     He  shrieked: 

"It's  unfair,  it's  unfair!"  and  his 
voice  got  rusty,  too.    It  squeaked. 

Moral:     Stay  in  out  of  the  rain. 

C.  H. 
SHEER  MADNESS 
Silken  sheath  on  slimmest  leg, 

Thus  I  rant  and  this  I  beg; 
For  thee  I  paid  a  tidy  sum. 

Why,  oh  why,  must  you  run? 

M.C. 
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"Flies?  —  They  went  that  way!" 

MAGNA  CUM  DROWSY  ~ 
This  early  morning  rising 

From  a  bed  that's  warm  and  sweet: 
This  placing  of  cold  slippers 

On  my  best  beloved  feet, 
When  no  one  else  is  stirring 

{God  forbid,  the  well- famed  mouse) 
When  the  heat  is  in  the  furnace 

And  still  hasn't  reached  the  house, 
Makes  gentle  hatred  grip  me 

For  the  things  I  once  held  dear — 
For  most  of  all,  the  skyline 

That  is  black  and  cold  and  drear. 
I  hate  the  early  sunrise 
("Lof  the  rosy  fingered  dawn!") 
The  moon  that's  still  up  shining, 

Ah,  we  three  are  fortune's  pawn. 
No  love  have  we  together 
Yet,  together,  through  hard  fate, 
We  cross  the  world  each  morning 

All  united  in  one  hate 
For  cheerful,  heartless  wretches 

Who  greet  morning  with  a  song 
And  cast  an  eye  up  skyward, 

Saying,  "Storm,  if  I'm  not  wrong!" 
This  early  morning  waiting 

For  a  train  that  knows  no  time; 
This  saddened,  chastened  shiv'ring 

In  a  far  from  temp'rate  clime 
Does  not  fulfill  the  proverb 

That  I'll  know  a  blooming  health. 
And  with  the  promised  wisdom 

Has  not  come  the  promised  wealth. 
I'm  poor,  it's  true,  but  wiser — 

Nor  an  early  class,  my  dears. 
I've  learned  the  long  hard  lesson, 

But  alas,  it  took  four  years.  C.  H. 


WILLY  THE  WORM 

Once  upon  a  time,  an  insignificant 
little  worm  named  Willy  went  for  a 
glide  in  the  garden  with  a  very  im- 
portant worm  named  Dr.  Wiggle.  He 
humped  along  decorously,  address- 
ing him  respectfully  as  "Sir"  three  or 
four  times  in  a  sentence.  This,  be- 
cause Dr.  Wiggle  was  president  of 
the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Slander 
to  Worms,  the  organization  waging 
such  a  valiant  battle  against  humans 
calling  other  humans  worms;  humans 
dropping  worms  down  the  necks  of 
other  humans,  and  so  on. 

Seeing  two  of  the  despised  race 
approaching,  they  hid  under  some 
flowers.  A  man  spying  them,  quoted 
"The  early  bird  gets  the  worm."  A 
lady  shuddered  daintily,  "Nasty, 
crawling  things!" 

"We  do  not  crawl,  we  glide," 
screamed  Dr.  Wiggle.  Turning  to 
Willy,  he  continued  indignantly, 
"Fine  right  people  have  to  talk!  We 
glide  with  dignity  and  poise;  all  they 
do  is  thump.  And  they're  built  so 
high  off  the  ground  they  look  as 
though  they  were  going  to  topple 
over." 

Willy  didn't  hear  a  word.  He  was 
pondering  over  something  the  man 
said. 

"The  early  bird  gets  the  worm, 
huh?     I'll  see!" 

During  the  next  few  days,  he 
noticed  a  strange  thing  —  every  bird 
tried  to  wake  up  before  his  fellows 
to  get  a  choice  selection  of  worms 
for  breakfast. 


A  great  light  broke  on  Willy. 

Wiggling  happily,  he  giggled: 

"All  the  birds  get  up  early  to  get 
their  worms.  If  I  stay  in  bed  until 
they've  all  left  .  .  .!"  And  he  did  just 
that.  Naturally  he  lived  happily 
ever  after  —  to  a  great  old  age! 

Moral:    Always  be  a  late  worm. 

I.  T. 

HISTORY  THESIS: 
SONG  OF  SORROW 
I'm  writing  a  book   on  the  hist'ry  of 
Greece; 

"The  role  that  she  played  in  two  wars." 
My  cheeks  have  grown  pale  for  my  work 
knows  no  cease 

I  seldom  set  foot  out  of  doors. 
I've  haunted  the  library,  read  all  they  have. 

I'm  some  sort  of  expert,  I  guess. 
The  joy  of  success  to  my  soul  is  a  salve 
And  it's  too  late  to  change  to  S.  S. 

C.  H. 

SECRET 
/  thought  love  was  a  game  that  a  girl 

ought  to  play; 
A   matter  of  "catch   me.  as    well  as  you 

may." 
I  taught  you  this  doctrine,  you  belie  red 

it  was  true. 
I'll  confess  now  the  garnets  won.  my  dem 

.  .  .  I  caught  you! 

R.  C. 
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YOUNG  IDEAS 

(.Continued  from  page  19) 

"If  Bud  comes  in  will  you  tell  him  to  put  my  Silver  Screen  book 
back  where  he  got  it  or  I'll  brain  him,  please,  Mum?" 

And  she  wanted  to  get  married.  Worrying  about  a  wedding  one 
minute  and  a  movie  book  the  next.  I  considered  the  problem  from  all  angles 
without,  I'm  afraid,  comprehending  any  of  it.  All  that  I  did  understand  was 
that,  whether  Bob  refused  to  allow  the  marriage,  or  whether  Joe  laughed  at 
the  idea,  there  were  bound  to  be  scars  on  Pat's  little  soul.  I  had  some  sort 
of  hazy  notions  about  complexes  and  people  never  being  the  same  after  such 
shocks. 

Time  passed.  The  puppies  had  their  eyes  open  and  were  a  bit  more 
lively  and  lovable.  Still  nothing  more  had  been  heard  from  Joe  and  nothing 
more  had  been  said  about  weddings.  I  began  to  fool  myself  into  thinking  that 
Pat  had  gotten  cold  feet  at  the  thought  of  its  coming  so  soon. 

We  were  all  sitting  around  the  study  one  evening,  lazily  enjoying 
our  coffee  and  the  sense  of  well-being  that  went  with  it.  The  proud  mother 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  we  were  all  assembled  and  pay  us 
a  visit.  She  carried  in  the  fattest  and  most  beautifully  formed  of  the  pups.  As 
I  watched  her  standing  uncertainly,  I  dreamed  again  of  my  dog  winning 
the  show.  Sally  seemed  to  make  up  her  mind  about  where  she  would  deposit 
her  burden.  She  sidled  up  to  Pat,  placed  the  little  fellow  in  her  lap  and  then 
trundled  herself  off  to  get  the  rest  of  her  family. 

Pat  watched  interestedly  while  the  little  Imp  tried  to  climb  up  to  the 
long  imitation  pearls  which  seem  to  be  a  "must"  with  every  sweater  outfit. 
She  reached  him  a  helping  hand  and  then  spoke  wonderingly. 

"Do  you  think  she  was  giving  him  to  me  for  keeps?  If  he  were  mine 
I'd  name  him  something  long  and  high-sounding  from  the  telephone  book, 
and  then  I'd  call  him  Fatty.  I  could  raise  him  and  show  him.  I  bet  he'd  be  the 
classiest  dog  to  hit  that  club!" 

I  debated  giving  him  to  her,  but  generosity  does  not  always  come 
easily  to  me. 

"Honey,  I'll  let  you  help  me  train  Fatty  .  .  ." 

Her  disappointment  was  overpowering  and  I  was  undone. 

"...  rather,  I'll  help  you  train  him.  Why  not  name  him  by  "Right 
of  Deposit."  That's  how  you  got  him.  We'll  register  him  at  the  club  in  your 
name." 

That  was  the  blow  that  almost  finished  me.  1  sat  there,  aghast  at 
my  own  rashness.  Pat  was  beside  herself  with  joy.  That  helped  a  bit,  but 
Bob  was  the  only  one  able  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  I  had  made. 
I  needed  to  be  appreciated,  I  needed  it  sorely.  He  came  up  behind  me  and 
tickled  the  back  of  my  neck. 

"You'll  have  to  be  content  with  stars  in  your  crown  in  heaven. 
That's  the  only  reward  you'll  get.    You,  my  dear,  are  a  martyr!" 
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Sometimes  1  think  1  am,  but  then  Bob  always  takes  a  different  tack 
and  informs  me  that  I'm  lucky  that  anyone  gives  me  breathing  space. 

Having  a  thoroughbred  puppy  still  unable  to  do  more  than  stagger 
along  behind  his  mother  and  nip  at  her  tail,  was  a  great  responsibility  for 
Pat.  It  changed  the  entire  course  of  her  life.  She  worked  long  and  hard  over 
formulae  and,  unlike  my  catch-as-catch-can  methods  of  dog  raising,  hers 
included  long  and  frequent  trips  to  the  library.  No  one  yet  knows  how  she 
managed  to  do  any  schoolwork  in  that  time. 

One  morning  I  answered  the  telephone  and  heard  Joe's  voice 
asking  for  Pat.  I  called  her  and  then  sat  in  the  living  room  trying  not  to 
eavesdrop,  for  she'd  left  the  door  of  the  phone  closet  open.  I  knew  she'd  tell 
me  all  about  it  eventually,  but  I  had  a  momentary  fear  that  I'd  lost  her  con- 
fidence because  we  hadn't  spoken  of  the  matter.  The  puppies  had  caused 
such  excitement  that  I  hadn't  had  time  to  consider  the  problem,  and  I'd  kept 
putting  it  off. 

Pat  came  into  the  hall. 

"That  was  Joe.  He  was  calling  long  distance.  He'll  be  home  next 
week,   the  day  before  Christmas." 

"How  is  he?" 

"Oh,  he's  fine.  He  wanted  me  to  go  up  to  his  Grandmother's  with 
his  family  the  weekend  after  Christmas.    They're  going  to  have  a  skiing  party." 

"Does  your  old  ski  suit  fit  you?" 

"I  don't  know,  Mother.  It  doesn't  matter  anyway.  I  can't  go,  be- 
cause I  have  Fatty  on  a  new  formula  and  I'll  have  to  watch  him  to  see  if  it 
makes  any  difference  in  the  shininess  of  his  hair." 

My  heart  stopped  for  a  minute.     Is  it  possible?  I  thought. 

"Joe  was  probably  very  disappointed." 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.  I'm  going  down  to  the  library  now.  Mrs. 
Morseby  dug  a  lot  of  those  old  Kennel  Club  Journals  out  of  the  cellar  for  me. 
Say  Mum,  have  you  ever  seen  that  cellar?  Boy,  all  the  old  books  and  maga- 
zines they  have!" 

"Try  to  be  back  in  time  for  supper." 

"Uh-huh.  'Bye!  I'm  gonna  do  some  reading  for  just  a  little  while. 
Dogs  have  more  personality  than  cats,  I  think.    Don't  you?    Especially  Fatty." 

"Uh-huh!  —  I  mean  yes,  dear." 

It  was  as  simple  as  that. —  But  what  now? 

The  full  significance  of  the  situation  finally  dawned  on  me.  I  lay 
in  bed  and  thought  the  matter  out  that  night.  Pat  was  too  young  to  be 
leaving  home  for  college.  She  was  frightened  and  insecure.  Mary's  preoccu- 
pation with  the  importance  of  Mary  might  well  have  been  a  contributing  factor. 
Mary's  letters  told  of  her  first  year  as  a  harrowing  and  difficult  experience 
through  which  brave  little  Mary  was  struggling.  Bob  and  I,  for  all  our  good 
will,  had  failed  to  appreciate  what  was  the  important  factor  in  the  case  and 
had  over-emphasized  the  unimportant.  Pure  chance  had  come  to  her  rescue. 
I  turned  to  Bob  and  explained  the  matter  to  him  as  if  I'd  known  it  all  along.    I 
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took  full  credit.    Bob  reached  out  to  hold  my  hand,  saying, 

"And  you  and  Sally  planned  the  exact  moment  at  which  she  was  to 
present  the  puppy!" 

"Maybe  I  didn't  arrange  all  the  details,  but  I'd  like  to  have  seen  you 
do  as  well.    You  and  your  novel  plots." 

"Don't  think  I  couldn't." 

"I  don't!    Goodnight,  dear." 

About  a  week  later,  the  day  before  Joe  was  to  arrive  on  his  furlough 
and  Mary  was  to  arrive  for  her  Christmas  vacation,  we  all  sat  up  late, 
wrapping  packages.  The  puppies  were  well  on  their  way  in  the  destructive 
stage  that  seems  to  last  forever,  and  Pat  was  busy  looking  up  training  hints 
in  a  dog  book.    I  took  the  occasion  to  settle  the  last  of  the  difficulties. 

"Pat  do  you  intend  to  go  away  to  school  as  we  had  planned,  or 
would  you  rather  enroll  at  the  University  and  day-hop  for  a  year  or  two." 

"Oh,  Mum,  could  I?  Could  I,  Dad?  I  wanted  to  ask,  but  I  was  afraid 
I  had  to  go  to  school  with  Mary." 

"We'll  go  up  to  the  University  as  soon  after  Christmas  as  possible." 

"Uh-huh!  Say,  —  I'm  not  going  to  get  married  —  I  mean,  Fatty 
needs  me  and  everything." 

I  smiled  and  said  nothing.  A  light  of  revelation  dawned  on 
Patty's  face.  She  rubbed  her  cheek  to  mine  as  she  passed  and  winked 
knowingly. 

"You're  not  so  dumb,  are  you,  Dora?" 

Together  Bob  and  I  watched  her  ascend.     He  asked, 

"What  do  you  think  she  meant  by  that?" 

"Oh,  she's  deep,  and  wondrous  wise,  like  her  father." 

BANG! !  —  Bud  had  returned  from  his  ash-tray  emptying  expedition. 
He  wavered  a  moment  in  his  flight  then  halted  before  me. 

"Mum,  I'm  going  to  leave  school  and  join  the  army  —  like  Joe." 

"B-but  you're  only  fifteen!" 

"Almost  sixteen!" 

I  was  stunned!  They  get  such  big  ideas  that  they  must  take  after 
their  father.  I  waved  a  weary  hand  toward  Bob,  who  seemed  unable  to 
move. 

"Tell  it  to  your  father,  dear,  this  round  is  on  him." 


.ro 
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CHRISTMAS  —  1943,  AND  THE  SONG  OF  THE  ANGELS,  "PEACE  ON 
EARTH  TO  MEN  OF  GOOD  WILL"  seems  to  sound  a  hollow  mockery  in  our 
ears.  Peace  on  earth  —  with  men  fighting  on  battle  fields  in  all  corners  of  the 
world;  fighting  desperately  for  the  honor  and  safety  of  a  country  they  call 
home.  Men  of  good  will  —  with  each  nation  shouting  cries  of  hatred  and 
revenge  in  voices  that  echo  across  oceans  and  into  the  hearts  of  continents. 
Christmas,  peace,  —  and  the  bitter  irony  will  not  be  hidden  under  a  mass  of 
silver  tinsel  and  gaily  colored  balls. 


But  is  the  scene  at  Bethlehem  so  outmoded  as  to  be  forced  from  the 
world  picture?  Can  the  stable  be  destroyed  under  the  debris  of  a  bombed 
city?  Are  the  angels  pushed  from  the  sky  by  the  wings  of  a  Stuka  bomber? 
Countless  other  times  in  history,  nations  have  warred  with  each  other  and  still 
the  Christmas  story  has  come  down  to  the  present  day.  What  message  of  hope 
has  it  given  to  the  world  then,  and  what  message  does  it  offer  now? 

A  child  can  find  the  answer,  for  in  Christmas  he  sees  the  fulfillment 
of  his  desires.  It  is  not  just  the  gaiety  of  the  day  or  the  gifts  under  the  tree,  for 
though  he  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  his  effort  to  be  good,  and  his  open-hearted 
sincerity  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  the  reason  for  his  happines.  Grown-ups 
can  find  this  same  miracle  if  they  forget  their  worldly  cynicism  and  approach 
the  crib  with  the  love  of  a  child. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  well-known  words,  "Peace  on  earth — " 
but  something  timeless  which  pertains  not  to  states  of  war  and  peace,  but  to 
the  inmost  hearts  of  men.  Here  is  where  the  peace  belongs,  —  in  the  hearts 
which  are  filled  with  good  will. 

It  almost  sounds  trite,  it  has  been  said  so  many  times,  and  yet  it 

offers  the  consolation  and  solace  of  a  Christmas  season,  where  not  a  tree 

may  be  in  sight,  where  not  one  holly  wreath  is  hung.     The  least  soldier  in 

the  darkest  part  of  Africa  could  find  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas  within 

himself.     Those  at  home,  who  must  wait  for  short  messages  in  V-mail,  who 

must  try  to  close  up  the  empty  space  at  table,  they  too  can  find  Christmas 

within.    And  the  sum  of  all  these  individual  Christmas  fires  can  start  a  flame 

which  would  sweep  across  a  world  and  carry  with  it  the  comfort  of  true  peace 

and  charity. 

M.  J.  F 
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Pollen  On  Leave 


•  Evelyn  Burkhardt 

(Loria  extends  congratulations  to  Evelyn  Burkhardt,  author  of  Pollen  ON  LEAVE,  which 
has  been  judged  the  winner  of  the  prize  of  five  dollars  offered  for  the  short  story  contest 
sponrored  by  Loria.  Evelyn,  a  member  of  the  class  of  Jane  '47,  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Agnes' 
Seminary,  where  she  teas  editor  of  "The  Gazing  Ball."  and  captain  of  the  Varsity.  Before 
entering  St.  Joseph's  in  September  '-13.  she  ivas  employed  by  the  Neivs  for  six  months.) 

"AACHOO!     ACHOO!     AAAAACHOO!" 

"Que  Dieu  benise,  Gesundheit,  and  God  bless  you,"  said  the  deep 
voice  of  six  feet-one  of  Navy  blue. 

"Thank  you,"  answered  Sue,  from  the  depths  of  her  hanky.  As  she 
came  up  for  air,  she  added,  "Merci  beau^up,  Dankerschoen,  too." 

"Please  don't  go  any  further,"  pleaded  the  Voice,  "I've  exhausted 
my  quota  of  foreign  languages.  But  I  know  how  you  feel!  I  have  the  same  .  .  . 
Kaachoo!!  .  .  .  Aaachooooo!!  .  .  .  Oh  boy!     See  what  I  mean?" 

"Hmmmm,  a  fellow  member  of  the  Kleenex  Klan,  I  see.  Hay-fever  or 
rose-fever?"    Sue  asked. 

"That  was  no  orchid  on  the  girl  who  just  got  off,"  he  grinned.  "Every 
time  I  get  within  whiffing  distance  of  a  rose,  I  start  exploding." 

The  elevator  stopped  again,  and  Sue  smiled,  and  got  off.  Steve 
stood  there,  a  silly  look  on  his  face,  until  the  elevator  operator  said,  "Believe  it 
or  not,  sailor,  this  is  where  you  get  off  too." 

Steve  was  off  down  the  hall.  Sue  had  just  turned  the  corner  and 
was  drinking  from  the  water  fountain  when,  with  whistles  howling,  the  Kelly 
D.E.  boat  (D.E.  in  this  case  meaning  definitely  eager)  came  'round  the  bend. 
The  impact  was  terrific.!! 

"Oh,  for  gosh  sakes!  I'm  awfully  sorry.  I,  I  didn't  realize  you  were 
that  close." 

"It's  allright,  but  tell  me  —  do  I  look  so  much  like  a  lap  sub  that 
you  have  to  submerge  me?"  she  asked.  "If  I  really  want  to  go  swimming,  I 
think  Mr.  Bowman  would  give  me  the  afternoon  off." 

"Mr.  Bowman?  Is  he  your  boss?  Why  he's  the  gentleman  I'm 
looking  for.  You  see,  Mr.  Bowman  and  my  Dad  are  sort-of  proxy  business 
partners.  But  with  travel  the  way  it  is,  Dad  couldn't  get  down  from  Vermont, 
so  he  asked  me  to  stop  in  before  I  go  back  to  the  base." 

"Well,  this  is  his  office.    Step  inside  and  I'll  tell  him  you  are  here." 

Half  an  hour  later,  Sue  was  pounding  the  typewriter,  when  Mr.  Bow- 
man buzzed  for  her. 

"Miss  Rogers,  I  have  a  bit  of  side-track  business  I'd  like  you  to  do 
for  me.  I  realize  it  may  be  a  bit  unpleasant  for  you,"  he  added  with  a  serious 
glance  toward  Steve,  "but  remember,  'C'est  la  guerre!';  and  we  all  must 
make  our  sacrifices.    Will  ycu  do  it?" 


'Well,"  she  said  sceptically,  "orders  are  orders  during  business 
hours,     lust  what  is  it?" 

"Miss  Rogers,  'IT'  is  Stephen  Kelly.  He  isn't  due  back  until  Tuesday, 
but  I'm  afraid  Mrs.  Bowman  and  myself  won't  be  able  to  show  him  the  town, 
because  of  that  executive  thing  we  must  do.  I  hoped  you  might  help  me  out. 
This  is  to  be  purely  business,  mind  you,"  he  added  with  a  school-teacher  look, 
but  with  the  proverbial  twinkling  eye. 

Steve  answered  with  an  equally  serious  expression,  "Yes,  Sir.  It  is 
absolutely  a  business  courtesy.     That  is  if  Miss  Rogers  doesn't  mind?" 

"It  would  hardly  matter  if  I  did,  but  somehow  I  have  a  feeling  this 
is  a  'put-up'  job." 

"Now,  where  could  she  have  gotten  that  idea,  Steve?" 

"I  think  Miss  Rogers  is  simply  being  conceited,"  Kelly  teased. 

"Conceit,  is  it?  Be  careful  or  I'll  lose  you  in  the  middle  of  nowhere!" 
was  the  quick  reply. 

"Come  now,  the  two  of  you, — git!  I've  work  to  do."  Mr.  Bowman 
moved  them  out  wiih  a  smile. 

When  they  came  out  into  the  street,  Sue  said, 

"Unless  you  have  some  special  place  in  mind,  let's  walk  down  forty- 
second  Street  to  the  river.  There  isn't  too  much  to  do  on  a  Friday,  at  2:30  in 
the  afternoon.  Isn't  it  grand  out-doors?  I  always  seem  to  glow  inside,  When 
Spring  'comes'  around." 

"I'm  glowing  inside  too  but  it's  not  all  because  of  the  weather,"  was 
Steve's  typically  navy-man  remark. 

"Oh!  Oh!  The  contract  didn't  state  that  I'm  convoying  a  wolf 
about  town." 

"Why,  Susan  Rogers,  what  ever  gave  you  that  idea?  I'm  not  a 
wolf!     I'm  a  sailor." 

Sue  only  laughed.  "And  by  the  way,"  she  said,  "I  haven't  forgotten 
that  you  called  me  conceited.  I'm  not  one  to  hold  grudges,  mind  you,  but 
if  you  just  happen  to  receive  one  dozen  roses,  they  won't  be  from  any  ardent 
admirer  of  yours." 

The  cool  breeze  of  the  late  May  day  greeted  them,  as  they  neared 
the  water  front.     Sue  pointed  out  spots  of  interest.     "And  there,  across  the 
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water,  that  stirring  locale  is  Brooklyn,  my  hometown." 

"Brooklyn,"  said  Steve.     "What's  that?" 

She  burned  him  with  a  glance.  "I'll  show  you,"  she  said.  "Give  me 
a  nickel,  and  I'll  phone  Mom  that  I'm  bringing  you  home  to  dinner." 

At  Boro  Hall  they  fed  peanuts  to  the  pigeons,  they  looked  in  at  the 
Grand  Army  Plaza  library,  and  chatted  their  way  round  the  Botonical  Gardens, 
looking  for  the  Cherry  Blossoms,  discovering  that  they  had  more  than  rose 
fever  in  common. 

Wandering  down  one  of  those  unexpected  paths,  Steve  said  sud- 
denly, "You  know,  Sue,  this  reminds  me  of  that  walk  in  Annapolis,  that  used 
to  be.  It's  rumored  those  tall  hedges  were  cut  down  because  too  many  ensigns 
got  lost  in  there." 

"Is  that  like  West  Point,  where  the  fellows  k ,"  began  Sue.    "Oh,  I 

mean,  I  didn't  know  you  went  to  Annapolis?" 

"Yes,  the  fellows  went  walking  with  their  special  drags  there,"  he 
said,  ignoring  her  second  question.  He  was  leaning  closer,  when  Sue  let  out  an 
emphatic 

"Ahhhhchooo! " 

"Serves  me  right,"  Steve  laughed.  "We  must  be  near  the  rose 
gardens.     Let's  go,  before  I  start  in  too." 

A  little  later,  they  were  seated  at  the  Roger's  family  dinner  table. 
The  door  bell  chimed  into  the  midst  of  a  discussion  on  the  relative  merits  of 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan. 

"I'll  get  it,  Mom,"  Buddy  shouted,  diving  for  the  kitchen.  Then  "It 
must  be  the  front  door,"  as  he  galloped  past  them  again. 

Steve  laughed.  "Sounds  like  my  house,"  he  said.  "Only  we  have 
a  side  door  too." 

"We've  had  those  chimes  for  six  years,"  Ma  Rogers  chuckled,  "and 
we  haven't  been  able  to  learn  the  difference  yet." 

Buddy  came  back  with  a  tall  red-haired  boy.     "It's  Bert,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  sir,  it's  me  again!  Hello  everybody!  Susan,  my  dear,  how 
are  you  this  fine  "day?  Ahhh,  that's  good.  What  is  this?  Butter  on  the  table! 
Dealing  with  the  Black-market,   Mrs.   Rogers?     Naughty,   naughty." 

"Good-evening,  Bert,"  said  Mrs.  Rogers  with  polite  resignation. 
"Steve,  this  is  Bert  Warren,  an  old  friend  of  Sue's.  Bert,  this  is  Steve  Kelly,  and 
you  may  join  us  in  a  cup  of  coffee,  if  you  care  to." 

"Yes,  I  think  I  will,  thanks.  Ah,  Navy-man  I  see,  Kelly.  I'm  all  for 
the  army  myself,"  he  said  with  an  air.  "In  fact  that's  what  I  came  over  for, 
Sue.    I  go  up  for  induction  Monday." 

"That's  wonderful,  Bert,"  Sue  said,  "But  I  didn't  know  you  were  re- 
classified.   When  did  you  hear?    What  happened  to  your  deferrment?" 

— "Well  you  know  how  it  is  with  the  war.  I  guess  they  feel  they 
can't  win  it  without  me\     Ha!  Ha!" 

"Huh,"  Buddy  muttered,  "here's  where  they  change  their  minds. 
Pardon  me,  people,  I  must  go  practice  my  goose-step!" 

"Yes,  leave  the  table,  Buddy."  Mr.  Roger's  voice  was  as  stern  as  he 
could  make  it  at  the  moment. 
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Steve,  who  had  been  silently  struggling  to  keep  a  straight  face 
during  all  this,  answered  Buddy's  beckoning  look.  "If  you'll  excuse  me,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Sue,  gentlemen,  I  promised  Buddy,  I'd  look  over  his  trains  before  he 
goes  out  with  the  fellows." 

"Downstairs,"  he  said,  "I  gather  you  don't  care  for  your  Sister's 
friend." 

"Who?  Know  it  all  Bert?  He's  the  original  Joe  Blow  from  Windy 
City.    Only  he  brought  all  the  hot  air  with  him.    Personally,  I'm  on  your  side!" 

"How  does  he  rate  with  Sue,  though?  That's  the  important  angle," 
Steve  said. 

"Well,  Sis'd  have  my  head,  if  she  knew  I  said  this,  but  I  think 
he's  just  a  habit  with  her!" 

"Maybe  I  stand  a  chance  after  all,"  Steve  said.  "I  have  an  idea, 
anyway.     Thanks,  mate." 

Later,  as  he  strolled  towards  the  subway,  with  Bert,  Steve  sighed 
heavily.  "Wish  I  hadn't  blown  all  my  money  at  the  beginning  of  my  leave. 
I'd  sure  love  to  send  Sue  a  dozen  American  Beauty  roses.  I'm  sure  they'd 
get  a  big  rise  out  of  her." 

"Is  that  so?"  asked  Bert.  "I  sort  of  had  an  idea  that  Sue  didn't  care 
for  roses — I  don't  remember  exactly." 

"Well,  she  sure  was  raving  about  them  to-day.  Maybe  next  time 
I'll  be  able  to  send  them.  Well,  so  long  boy,"  Steve  said.  "I  go  this  way. 
See  you." 

"See  you,"   answered  Bert,   gazing  after  Steve  thoughtfully. 

Saturday  night,  Sue  had  a  date  with  Steve.  As  they  walked  home 
from  the  movies,  Sue  said,  "I  suppose  you'll  be  shoving  off  soon." 

"I  suppose  so,"  Steve  answered.  "One  consolation,  there  won't  be 
any  roses  on  the  high  seas." 

"Speaking  of  roses,"  —  said  Sue. 

"Er — roses"?    he  asked. 

"Yes,  Bert  sent  two  dozen  roses  to  me.  He's  forgetful,  but  I  wonder 
what  ever  could  have  put  the  idea  into  his  head." 

"I  wonder!"  said  Steve. 

"And  the  card  read,  "My  dear,  you  affect  me  the  way  these  roses 
affect  you." 

Steve  exploded,  "I'm  sorry  Sue,"  he  roared,  "I'm  guilty.     But 
fair  in  love  and  war,  cmd  as  Bert  seems  to  think  he's  going  to  win  <■ 
I  wanted  to  win  the  love." 

"So  I  have  to  sneeze  myself  silly!    Fine  method  yo 
indignantly. 

"Aw  Sue,'  he  said,  "I  h 
I'm  going  away,  and  I  wondered  if  you'd 

Sue  took  pity  on  him.    "I'll  wait,  Steve,"  she  8 

"You  will,"  he  w  "Oh,  Su 

right  under  the  street  light  ier.    Su< 

"And  please,  Steve,  if  you  < 
there.     Remember  what  they  do  I 


Non-Objective  Art 

•  Rosemary  Christmann  and  Paula  Haller 

KNEE  DEEP  IN  SOFT  GREY  CARPET,  SURROUNDED  BY  GRAY  DRAPERIES 
and  soft  music,  we  began  our  tour  of  the  Museum  of  Non-Objective  Art.  Out- 
side, on  the  corner  of  54th  Street  it  was  windswept  and  snowy,  and  the  pigeons 
perched  disconsolately  on  the  building  ledges.  But  inside  it  was  warm,  and 
decidely  out  of  this  world. 

That  was  the  point  of  the  pictures  too,  to  take  you  out  of  this  world. 
"Project  yourself  into  the  cosmic  space,"  they  told  us,  as  we  stood  before  a  huge 
blue  canvas,  covered  with  circles  and  elipses.  "Move  around  in  it."  We  tried, 
but  remained  firmly  rooted  to  the  gray  carpet.     "Goldfish,"  we  muttered. 

It  did  look  like  a  bowl  of  goldfish,  with  the  orange  circles,  and  pale 
blue  background,  but  our  guide  shook  her  head  impatiently.  "You  don't 
understand,"  she  said. 
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To  understand  these  paintings,  it  seems,  you  must  divorce  yourself 
from  all  earthly  representation.  They  are  not  like  surrealistic  paintings,  which 
have  symbolism,  and  must  be  interpreted.  They  are  composed  of  pure  forms, 
that  existed  before  geometry.  "They,"  (and  we  quote  from  the  thick  pile  of 
literature  handed  us)  "elevate  into  the  cosmic  beyond  where  there  is  no  mean- 
ing, no  intellect,  no  explanation,  but  something  infinitely  greater  —  the  wealthy 
spiritual  intelligence  and  beauty."  "These  creative  paintings  have  no  meaning, 
no  symbols,  no  sense." 

We  agreed  heartily  with  this  last  statement.  "But  what  good  are 
they,"  we  asked.    "What  are  they  supposed  to  do?" 

"They  appeal  intuitively  to  your  sense  of  rhythm  and  balance.  You 
must  not  bring  imagination  or  interpretation  to  your  study  of  them. 
You  may  not  like  them  at  first,  but  live  with  these  pictures,  and  they  will  soon 
delight  you.     They  have  no  subject  matter." 

The  artist,  it  seems,  starts  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  He  does  not 
paint  for  pleasure,  but  forces  himself  to  paint  as  his  intuition  directs.  He  builds 
up  his  masterpiece,  putting  down  forms  of  circles,  triangles,  squares,  lines,  at 
the  direction  of  his  intuition.  The  paintings  are  difficult  to  describe,  but  they 
are  nearly  all  huge  canvases,  six  or  seven  feet  square,  and  larger.  The  colors 
are  beautiful,  bright,  and  clear,  and  very  intense. 

One  canvas  in  particular  we  noted,  that  was  grey  and  black  and 
white,  with  one  tiny  green  circle,  just  off  center.  We  pointed  it  out.  "A  pretty 
color  green,"  we  said,  trying  to  be  polite.  The  guide  looked  at  us  pityingly. 
"That's  a  focal  point,"  she  said.  "The  artist  built  up  his  whole  picture 
around  it." 

Squelched,  we  wandered  off  to  look  at  the  odder  creations.  One  was 
a  rippling  piece  of  plastic  instead  of  a  canvas,  with  an  elongated  egg  or  a 
squat  bullet,  in  blue,  painted  sideways.  Another  was  a  steel  piece  of  machinery, 
attached  to  an  old  piece  of  board.     "Pure  form,  no  doubt,"  we  said. 

We  noticed  how  often  the  word  "spiritual"  appeared  in  both  conver- 
sation and  literature.  The  purpose  of  the  painting  seems  to  be  to  help  you 
forget  the  press  of  material  cares,  and  to  get  beyond  into  the  realm  of  the 
spirit.  We  asked  what  they  meant  by  spiritual.  "Do  you  mean  a  closer 
approach  to  God?"  we  asked,  and  in  reply  to  their  negative,  asked  "Then 
what  do  you  mean  by  spiritual?" 

"Why,  my  dear  girl,  if  you  don't  know,  I  can't  tell  you,"  came 
the  exasperated  reply.  "Spirit  is  something  inside  of  you.  It  responds  to 
these  paintings.  Why  don't  you  come  to  the  lecture,  and  visit  the  paintings? 
You'll  grow  to  love  them." 

Considerably  confused,  and  weighed  down  with  the  pointed  ex- 
planation of  the  art  that  "even  a  child  can  understand,"  we  left.    Outside  a 
in  a  red  coat  leaned  against  the  wind,  and  the  desolate  pigeon  huddle: 
the  ledge.    We  looked  at  each  other  in  triumph.     "Now  there,"  we  sa 
picture."    And  we  went  home. 


Ht    wko  cannot  danCi   pUtS  the  blame  on  tbi    /•'"'" 

Hindu  pro 
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Father  Meany  •  • 

Hero  Of  Makin 


•  Mary  Jo  Freese 

MAKIN  WAS  JUST  A  SMALL  ISLAND  IN  THE  GILBERTS,  AND  FATHER 
Stephen  Meany,  S.  J.  was  just  known,  in  army  circles,  as  the  chaplain  of  the 
165th,  until  the  20th  of  November,  1943.  On  that  day,  an  American  invasion 
force  landed  on  Makin,  and  in  the  fierce  battle  that  followed,  Chaplain  Meany 
gave  to  the  world  an  example  of  real  faith  and  courage  under  fire. 

With  the  thought  of  his  experiences  before  me,  I  approached  him 
with  not  a  little  uneasiness,  but  the  first  few  minutes  of  my  interview  reassured 
me.  For  Father -Meany  was  neither  tensely  dramatic  nor  was  he  affectedly 
modest;  when  he  spoke,  it  was  with  the  frank  directness  of  a  man  who  had 
had  a  duty  to  perform  and  had  done  it  to  the  limit  of  his  ability.  He  told  the 
story  of  how  he  had  been  shot  three  times  by  a  Jap  sniper,  while  caring  for  a 
wounded  boy,  and  how  his  medal  had  stopped  one  of  the  bullets,  thus  de- 
flecting it  from  his  heart. 

"Curiously  enough,"  he  added,  "the  bullet  which  hit  the  medal  was 
one  which  had  already  gone  through  my  arm.  And  the  kind  of  medal?  —  a 
combination   Miraculous,   Scapular,   St.   Christopher,   and  St.   Joseph  medal." 

In  recognition  of  his  gallantry  and  sacrifice,  Father  Meany  has  been 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  and  the  Purple  Heart.  When  he  showed  them  to  me, 
I  could  sense  he  felt  not  a  personal  pride  in  them  as  much  as  a  pride  in 
being  of  some  service  to  his  men.  For  him,  there  are  no  halfway  measures. 
Even  on  furlough,  Father  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  numerous  requests 
and  phone  calls  he  received,  because  he  felt  it  was  expected  of  him.  Char- 
acteristically he  was  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  his  health 
would  be  improved  sufficiently  to  allow  him  to  rejoin  his  regiment  and  continue 
his  work. 

Army  life  is  nothing  new  to  Father  Meany  who  enlisted  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  In  1940  when  the  102nd  Quartermaster  unit  from  New 
York  began  to  mobilize,  Father  Meany  left  his  post  on  the  magazine  "America" 
and  joined  as  chaplain.  In  '42  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  company 
was  sent  to  Hawaii.  Father  became  officially  connected  with  the  165th  Regi- 
ment when  they  needed  a  chaplain,  at  the  same  time  that  his  old  outfit 
was  breaking  up.  He  stayed  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  until  the  invading  forces 
under  Col.  Gardiner  Conroy  landed  on  Makin  Island. 

His  constant  association  with  the  men  for  such  a  long  period  of  time 
has  given  Father  Meany  a  sense  of  camaraderie  and  an  understanding  of  their 
feelings  and  thoughts.  He  knows  what  this  war,  devoid  of  all  the  catch  phrases 
and  ballyhoo  really  means  to  them. 

"The  morale  of  our  boys  is  pretty  good,"  he  said,  "but  their  one 
thought  is  to  get  the  job  over  with  and  come  home.  Some  of  the  men  have 
been  over  there  for  three  years,  and  that  is  a  long  time  for  anyone  to  be  away. 
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The  thing  that  boosts  morale  most,"  he  added,  "is  a  letter  from  home.  Tell  that 
to  anyone  who  asks  you.  A  boy  wants  to  hear  about  everything  that  happens 
at  home,  not  national  or  political  news,  but  news  of  shows,  places  he  knew, 
things  he  remembers.  It  gives  him  a  sense  of  still  'belonging'  no  matter  how 
far  away  he  may  be." 

"How  do  our  boys  really  feel  about  the  Japs,  Father?"  I  asked. 
"With  our  boys,"  he  replied,  "it's  a  feeling  of  kill  or  be  killed.    The 
Japs  can't  be  trusted.     Even  the  people  who  have  lived  in  Hawaii  for  thirty 
years,  in  close  contact  with  the  Japanese,  now  feel  definite  misgivings  toward 
even  the  ones  who  had  been  their  former  friends." 

"Isn't  it  difficult  to  feel  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity  towards  the  Japs 
after  hearing  the  stories  of  their  cruelty  and  sadism?" 

"Our  best  way  of  showing  a  Christian  spirit  is  perhaps  to  defea' 
them  decisively,"  he  answered,  "to  break  their  fanatical  ideology  and  shatter 
their  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  their  war  lords.  Then  we  could  inculcate  in 
the  people  a  more  human  and  reasonable  outlook.  As  to  how  long  this  would 
take,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say." 

As  an  example  of  their  perverted  fanaticism,  Father  Meany  pointed 
to  the  relatively  few  Japanese  prisoners  captured. 

"They  have  been  convinced,"  he  declared,  "that  capture  by  the 
Americans  means  horrible  torture  and  death.  So  with  nothing  to  lose,  they  go 
down  fighting  to  the  bitter  end.  When  the  Japanese  soldiers  find  out  they  have 
been  deceived,  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  will  probably  increase." 

Listening  to  Chaplain  Meany,  I  had  the  impression  of  watching  not 
only  a  model  priest,  but  a  model  soldier.  For  while  Father  had  admitted  that 
the  men  find  consolation  in  spiritual  direction,  I  could  not  but  think  that  his 
own  attitude  must  be  an  inspiration.  He  embodies  neither  the  fanatical  hatred 
nor  the  frenzied  desire  for  revenge  so  emphasized  in  the  movies,  novels,  and 
daily  press.  As  far  as  is  humanly  possible  he  has  kept  a  sane,  unimpassioned 
outlook  and  yet  he  has  devoted  himself  whole-heartedly  to  the  task  before  him. 
It  has  been  said,  by  Father  Diviney,  that  if  this  war  is  the  passion  re- 
lived, the  chaplains  of  our  armed  forces  are  the  St.  Johns  of  the  present  day, 
who  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  giving  hope  and  spiritual  aid.  This  compan- 
.   son  is  concretely  personified  in  a  man  such  as  Father  Meany. 


Oh  Temporal  Oh  Diary! 

"DEAR  DIARY."  #    ^^   HOTriSOn 

THAT'S  WHAT  I'VE  BEEN  WRITING  EVER  SINCE  I  SAW  WHAT  HAPPENED 
to  my  sister.  Julie's  kinda  dumb  and  she  has  a  mean  disposition,  but  she  takes 
after  Mom  in  looks.  She's  very  elegant  —  blonde  hair  and  stuff  like  that. 
Anyhow,  Julie  keeps  a  diary  which  has  caused  me  a  lot  of  unhappiness.  She 
keeps  it  locked  in  her  dressing  table  drawer  and,  like  I  say,  she's  very  dumb, 
because  she  never  found  out  you  can  lift  the  top  of  the  table  right  off  its  pegs 
and  look  into  the  drawer.  Dad  always  says,  that  she  acts  like  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
thinking  all  the  time  that  anyone  cares  a  darn  about  her  day.  Dad's  a 
Republican. 

Maybe  I  better  go  back  to  the  beginning.  As  near  as  I  can  figure 
it,  it  all  began  about  a  month  ago.  I  was  up  in  my  room  doing  my  homework 
for  General  Science.  All  the  freshmen  at  the  High  have  to  take  General 
Science.  I  guess  if  the  teacher's  an  old  bore  like  Miss  Barnes  and  the  course 
is  unpopular  anyway,  they  have  to  make  it  compulsory.  At  any  rate,  I  was 
doing  this  chart  and  I  began  to  get  thirsty.  I'm  afraid  drink  will  be  the  death 
of  me.  It  gets  me  in  more  trouble.  After  I  got  my  water,  I  came  into  the  living- 
room  for  awhile— just  to  rest  my  mind.     Dad  said  to  me, 

"Well  son,  how's  the  homework  coming?"  —  meaning,  go  on  back 
up  and  finish  it.  I  said  it  was  coming  along  real  fine  and,  just  to  make  con- 
versation, I  asked  Julie  didn't  they  have  any  homework  in  college,  and  if  she 
didn't  have  any,  whyn't  she  have  a  date.     She  said: 

"None  of  your  business." 

"Oh,  you  mean  nobody  asked  you,"  says  I  very  kindly.  "I  hear  you 
and  Mr.  Wallers  were  at  a  party  last  night  and  you  were  very  sociable.  I've 
been  kidded  about  it  all  day.  You  better  lay  off  falling  in  love  with  him  because 
I  don't  like  having  the  kids  snicker  at  me." 

"Oh  you  don't,"  she  said  and  she  burst  out  crying  for  no  reason  at 
all.    I  said, 

"What's  the  matter  with  her?" 

Dad  just  shook  his  head  and  Mom  sort  of  half  smiled  and  said: 

"Julie  has  a  great  sorrow." 

A  couple  of  days  later  was  Saturday,  and  Mom  and  me  were 
cleaning  out  the  old  hall  closet  and  golly,  it  was  messy.  Julie  was  supposed  to 
be  upstairs  making  the  beds  and  dusting  but  I  bet  she  didn't  do  a  thing.  Anyway, 
now  that  she's  a  Senior  in  college,  she's  lazier  than  ever.  Suddenly  she  came 
storming  down  the  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  very  unlady-like,  and  sounding 
like  an  elephant.  She  tripped  over  my  legs  which  were  stretched  out  relaxing, 
and  hollered. 

"Rodney  read  my  diary  and  he  tore  two  pages  out  and  he'd  better 
return  them.     Mother,  I  demand  that  you  chastise  him  and  I  .  .  ." 

She  must  of  realized  she  was  being  awful  rude  to  Mom,  because 
she  petered  out.     Mom  said,  real  easy, 

"Don't  raise  your  voice,  dear.     Are  you  sure  it  was  Rod?" 
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If  there's  anything  makes  me  mad  it's  being  called  Rodney.  Julie 
kept  on  bellowing  about  how  it  was  a  low,  sneaking,  thieving  thing  to  do  and 
only  I  would  do  it. 

"Of  all  the  insulting  accusations,"  I  yelled.  "Who  do  you  think 
you  are  —  Samuel  Peeps?"  (I  hoped  he  was  the  guy  which  wrote  the  diary). 
"Why  I'd  buy  'True  Confessions'  before  I'd  read  that  stuff." 

That  got  her.  Boy  was  she  mad.  Mom  kind  of  soothed  her  and 
said  she'd  have  a  talk  with  me.  Julie  just  flounced  right  back  upstairs  and  I 
guess  she  wrote  some  more  in  her  diary  about  how  misunderstood  she  is. 
The  diary's  full  of  how  she's  misunderstood  and  how  she's  in  love.  She's 
always  in  love  and  I  don't  usually  object  much  but  this  with  the  English  teacher, 
Mr.  Wallers,  was  getting  me  down. 

I  told  Mom  I  didn't  take  the  pages  from  the  diary  and  Mom  said 
she  didn't  imagine  I  would. 

"What  pages  do  you  thing  are  missing?"  I  asked,  leading  Mom 
into  a  trap. 

"Well,  I  just  hope  none  of  the  pages  for  the  last  two  weeks  are  gone. 
Julie'd  be  a  laughing  stock  if  anyone  saw  them." 

I  kind  of  grinned  at  her  and  we  both  looked  guilty  and  laughed. 
Mom  is  really  a  very  good  sport  except  once  in  a  while  —  which  is  natural 
she  shouldn't  be,  because  she's  a  woman  and  they're  inconsistent.  I  was  way 
up  on  the  top  shelf  which  extends  over  the  cellar  stairs,  passing  things  down 
to  Mom,  when  she  said, 

"Son,  I  know  I  never  tore  a  page  from  that  diary  and  I  can't 
imagine  who'd  want  that  trash  —  except  Julie." 

"It's  pretty  silly,  isn't  it  Mom?  The  way  she  acts  you'd  think  she 
was  dizzy.    Do  you  think  it  was  a  waste  of  money  to  even  try  to  educate  her?" 

Mom  looked  up  at  me  very  serious  so  I  knew  she  was  pulling  my 
leg,  saying, 
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"I  wouldn't  say  it  was  a  waste  of  money,  but  it  certainly  hasn't 
improved  her  literary  style,  has  it?  There,  pass  me  those  baseballs  and  the 
old  teapot." 

"Here  they  come." 

"In  June,  when  she  finishes,  Dad  will  get  her  a  job  that  won't  tax 
her  mind,  and  maybe  the  responsibility  will  age  her.  She  might  grow  up 
satisfactorily." 

Mom  was  laughing  a+  me  and  how  disgusted  I  get  v/ith  Julie  — 
and  I  guess  it  is  funny. 

"Mom,  maybe  she'll  just  get  married  to  some  guy  and  do  her 
entertaining  in  her  own  parlor  so  I  can  have  a  few  friends  in  here." 

Mom  said  she  was  sorry  we  couldn't  have  a  bigger  house  because 
she  knew  it  wasn't  fair  for  me  never  to  be  able  to  use  our  living-room.  Mom 
sounded  so  sort  of  sad  that  I  could  of  kicked  myself  so  I  changed  the  subject, 

"Mom,  you  don't  think  Dad  would  of  torn  the  pages,  do  you?" 

"Of  course  not.  Dad  says,  no  matter  how  tempting  Julie  makes  her 
diary  seem,  it's  wrong  to  read  it.    He's  right,  you  know." 

"I  know." 

I  felt  sorry  for  a  minute.  Anyway,  I'd  never  let  the  fellas  see  the 
diary,  even  when  they  begged  me.  You  just  don't  like  to  advertise  that  your 
sister  has  no  brains. 

When  Dad  came  home  that  night,  Julie  ran  and  told  him  all  about 
it.  He  started  to  bawl  me  out,  but  Mom  said  she  knew  I  didn't  do  it  and  she 
felt  Julie  was  unfair  to  accuse  me.  Dad  said  he  was  sure  he  couldn't  have 
torn  out  the  pages.  It  was  all  very  mysterious  and  Mom  said  Julia  musta 
torn  out  the  pages  herself  and  then  forgotten  it. 

Mr.  Wallers  kept  coming  over  to  take  Julie  out.  It  didn't  seem  as  if 
Julie  was  getting  anywheres  with  him  either  and  she  was  letting  her  school 
work  go  and  everything  to  concentrate  on  him.  Dad  was  getting  kind  of  sore 
about  it  —  him  paying  tuition  and  her  not  working,  I  mean.  Anyway,  Mr. 
Wallers  kept  right  on  calling  her  Miss  Tapp,  which  doesn't  sound  very 
chummy,  and  he  always  went  home  before  eleven  o'clock,  even  though  Mom 
dragged  the  whole  family  to  bed  at  nine-thirty.  I  was  getting  desperate  too, 
because  I  hoped  maybe  she'd  marry  him  and  after  I  got  over  the  disgrace, 
it  would  be  a  relief. 

About  a  week  and  a  half  after  Julie  raised  the  rumpus,  I  came 
home  feeling  all  crushed  and  bushed.  We  had  basketball  practice  that  after- 
noon and  I'm  Captain  of  our  class  team  so  I  get  worn  out,  mostly  with  people 
fighting  because  some  other  guy's  hogging  the  ball.  Pretty  soon,  while  I 
was  reading  the  funny  sheets,  Dad  came  in.  He  looked  crushed  too.  I'd  say  he 
looked  worse  than  I  did  (but  not  as  dirty).     He  said  to  me, 

"Clarence  Rodney  Tapp,  get  up  off  that  floor  and  you  come  into 
the  study!" 

He  never  calls  me  all  those  names  unless  he's  mad.  I  naturally 
got  right  up  and  followed  him.  He  put  his  hat  down,  and  quietly  drew  some 
papers  out  of  his  pocket.    Then  he  began  to  roar. 

"Did  you  write  this  junk?      Is   this   some   of  your  fool   scribbling? 

(Over  to  page  34,  please) 
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Rational  Ravings 


•  Agnes  Fennelly 

AT  SOME  TIME  OF  LIFE,  I  SUPPOSE  EVERYONE  HAS  THE  DESIRE  TO  LEAVE 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  delve  into  those  commonly  termed  "out  of  this 
world."  With  just  a  bit  of  modest  hesitation,  therefore,  I  must  confess  that  I 
too  have  had  my  intellectual  moments.  Fleeting  they  may  have  been,  but 
I  have  always  been  one  to  fear  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  So  having  donned 
my  favorite  pair  of  Adler's  best,  along  with  the  necessary  head  in  the  clouds 
attitude,  I  have  tried  to  attain  a  toehold  on  the  higher  plane  of  thought.  The 
urge  has  come  upon  me  to  muse  with  the  Muses  as  it  were. 

Being  an  intellectual  is  at  times  a  strain,  but  who  was  it  who  said 
that  "wisdom  is  the  child  of  pain"?  Therefore,  not  being  prepared  to  admit 
that  any  Greek  bard  had  more  perseverance  than  I,  I  have  put  my  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  and  my  nose  to  the  grindstone  —  which  is  doing  things  the  hard 
way.  You'll  find  me  behind  the  Times  every  day,  having  great  fun  unfolding 
its  pages  in  the  early  morning  rush  while  I  practice  looking  askance  at  the 
poor  unfortunates  who  read  the  tabloids.  This  of  course,  is  enough  recreation 
for  the  day  for  one  as  enraptured  as  I  by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  It  is 
positively  fascinating  to  look  over  the  stock  market  page,  (though  I  used  to  over- 
lock  it),  to  see  what  the  boys  on  Wall  Street  are  doing.  I  find  it  also  discourages 
people  from  looking  over  my  shoulder,  but  of  course  that's  a  purely  pragmatic 
reason. 

Viewing  the  world  from  the  intellectual  stratosphere  is  at  times  I 
find  almost  as  good  as  seeing  it  through  the  much  battered  rose-colored  glasses. 
It's  much  safer,  too,  for  one  is  occasionally  inclined  to  see  red  when  the  rose- 
colored  lens  is  worn  too  long  and  then  suddenly  snatched  away.  Philosophy, 
though  it  may  seem  to  be  the  science  of  "now  you  see  it,  now  you  don't,"  and 
exclusively  the  intellectual's  vitamin  pill,  needn't  be  out  of  this  world  as  many 
regard  it.  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  easily  Philosophy  lends  itself  to  life's 
lesser  problems.  lust  consider  fellows  like  Berkeley  and  Kant,  the  Idealists  who 
said  "it's  all  in  the  mind."  They  didn't  think  anything  they  saw  was  really 
there.  I've  never  understood  how  they  account  for  someone's  drowning 
long  as  the  water  wasn't  there,  but  they  have  their  good  points.  Now  when  I'm 
torn  between  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  fudge  sundae,  it's  Philosophy  that  settle? 
the  decision.  If  things  aren't  really  there,  then  I  may  as  well  enjoy  what  I'm 
not  eating.  When  people  look  from  me  to  the  fudge  sundae  and  back  aq 
with  an  insinuating  eyebrow,  I  ignore  them.  If  everything  exists  only  ir; 
imagination,  it's  just  as  easy  to  imagine  I'm  a  case  of  mal-nutrition. 

By  now  you  should  have  reached  the  conclusion  thcit  the  intellect 
is  something  you  should  use.    In  case  you 

about  the  foregoing  thoughts  than  I  (which  is  both  possible  and  probal 
I  protect  myself?     Any  resemblance  between  onal  systen 

described  above  and  reputable  ones  is  purely  coincident 
by  the  auth<  ich. 
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Via  The  Underground 

•  Marian  Quaely  and  Dot  Harrington 

/  wonder  if  we'll  ever  see 

A  subway  train  with  seat  that's  free — 
Or  one  that  ne'er  o'erflows  its  doors 

Releasing  humans  from  its  jaws. 
But  Sea  Beach,  Brighton,  I.  R.T. 

Where'er  you  ride  you're  sure  to  see — 
Some  motto,  moral,  pithy  saying, 

Or  sage  remark,  now  worthwhile  (?)  weighing. 

JOURNEYING  VIA  THE  UNDERGROUND  DURING  THE  FRACAS  OF  LAST 
minute  rush,  and  pursued  by  the  disturbing  phantasm  of  that  third  floor  class, 
a  welcome  (?)  relief  above  the  constant  chatter  of  subway  small  talk,  is  the 
current  display  of  subversive  propaganda,  best  known  in  connection  with  the 
advertiser's  art.  To  the  subway  stander  of  little  more  than  average  height, 
consistent  and  concentrated  perusal  over  a  period  of  time  (perhaps  a 
semester)  may  be  effective  in  producing  perceptible  psychic  changes.  Before 
beginning  the  all-absorbing  task  of  attending  classes  the  individual  will  find 
herself  digesting  the  latest  hints  from  the  charm  school.  This  runs  the  gamut  of 
rearranging  her  "too-casual"  hairdo  for  "that  round  face"  to  using  gray 
mascara  if  her  eyes  are  "close  to  her  nose."  As  for  clothes,  she  finds  that 
the  "Dramatic  Junior"  isn't  wearing  long  sweaters  and  short  skirts,  but  that  she 
is  affecting  the  round-neckline  and  "side  drape"  this  Spring.  If  your  wardrobe 
includes  a  pair  of  bridal  shoes  (now  this  is  really  interesting!)  "don't  throw  them 
away,  dye  to  match  your  latest  evening  or  hostess  gowns."  "For  the  fresh 
dewy"  appearance,  so  sought  after  —  one  thing  is  needed  —  a  brush  (who 
would' ve  thought  that?).  Woman's  most  powerful  weapon!  Brush  hair,  eye- 
brows, eyelashes,  face,  lips  (sounds  like  fun!). 

Leaving  the  realm  of  the  personal,  the  aforementioned  commuter  dis- 
covers that  the  thoughtful  subway  advertiser  has  provided  her  with  "Helpful 
Hints  lor  the  Harassed  Housewife."  To  save  on  ration  points  there  are  all 
kinds  of  fruit  juices,  cranberry  juice,  papaya  juice  —  which  used  in  some 
mysteiious  way  will  produce  a  truly  wartime  meal  "rich  in  flavor,  cheap  in 
ration  points."  "Do  lenten  meals  stump  you?"  Try  getting  better  acquainted 
with  fish,  fish  too  can  be  interesting! 

For  those  who  have  the  Encyclopedic  bent  of  mind  "how  it  all 
started"  —  Did  you  know  that  the  kiss  originated  with  Romans  kissing  their 
wives  to  discover  whether  or  not  they  had  been  drinking  wine.  ((Wonder  when 
it  "degenerated"  to  its  present  form?). 

Finally,  our  weary  traveler,  now  imbued  with  true  reformer's  zeal, 
decides  her  room  is  purely  "functional,"  lacking  in  personality.  Something 
must  be  done  to  make  her  room  "alive,  exciting,  different."  At  this  point 
nearing  the  station,  she  may  come  to  the  realization  of  the  utter  futility  of  it  all, 
thus  plunging  herself  into  the  depths  of  despair,  from  which  a  meek  voice 
emerges  crying  —  Oh  for  the  days  when  advertisers  had  something  to  sell! 
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I  Interview  ?*Yank*' 


•  Paula  Haller 

IT  STARTED  WITH  A  FIVE  CENT  CALL  TO  THE  NEW  YORKER.  I  had 
always  thought  that  there  was  a  Harold  Ross,  but,  after  a  struggle  with  switch- 
board operators  and  secretaries,  I  wonder  whether  it's  all  true.  Another  call 
connected  me  with  William  Steig,  one  of  the  New  Yorker's  cartoonists.  Since 
Mr.  Steig  expects  to  be  inducted  into  the  army,  he  was  too  busy  to  see  me.  That 
gave  me  an  idea.  If  Uncle  Sam  was  good  enough  for  Steig,  he  was  good 
enough  for  me.  The  Manhattan  telephone  book  yielded  the  information  that 
the  editorial  offices  of  Army  Publications, Stars  and  Stripes  and  Yank,  were  at 
205  East  42nd  Street.  So  —  I  set  out  via  subway.  Up  to  this  point  my  invest- 
ment in  the  higher  things  of  art  came  to  fifteen  cents,  a  sum  not  to  be  sneered 
at.    And  why  all  this?  —  the  topic  for  my  formal  essay  in  creative  writing. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  }'ank  office,  the  first  person  I  spoke  to  was  an 
armed  guard  who  took  my  name  and  address.  My  request  for  Sgt.  McCarthy, 
managing  editor  of  the  publication  was  relayed  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
After  a  few  minutes,  she  stated  that  Sgt.  McCarthy  was  not  in  his  office,  but 
some  one  was  going  to  look  for  him.  I  sat  down  and  looked  around.  I  was 
in  a  little  outer-outer-office,  but,  through  the  glass  windows,  I  could  see  the 
general  goings  on.  A  sergeant  and  a  girl  were  typing  just  ahead  of  me. 
A  little  to  the  rear  was  an  officer's  private  domain.  I  don't  know  why  he  should 
be  there  because,  as  I  was  told  later,  only  enlisted  men  staff  the  Yank. 
As  I  sat  there,  a  continuous  stream  of  sergeants,  privates,  office-boys,  corporals 
and  even  a  colonel  sauntered  by.  When  there  was  a  slight  lull,  the  armed 
guard  reached  into  one  of  the  bottom  drawers  of  his  desk  and  emerged  with 
a  cigarette  which  he  proceeded  to  light  carefully,  almost  furtively.  Then  things 
started  up  again:  boys  towed  mail  bags  which  slid  along  the  floor  in  front  of 
me,  then  came  slim  secretaries  with  their  clackety  high  heels,  and  stout 
soldiers  with  a  determined  tread.  The  cigarette  had,  I  supposed,  found  peace 
and  rest  in  the  lower  drawer. 

A  woman  approached,  evi- 
dently disturbed.  "I've  looked  all  over 
for  Sgt.  McCarthy,"  she  said.  "I  know 
he's    in    the    building;    he    signed    in. 

There's  only  one  other  place  possible.  /fflft  ^A-  '"^PU  C^T  J 

I'll  try  the  projection  room."  I  smiled 
and  she  headed  for  the  elevators.  When 
she  returned,  she  reported  that  Sgt. 
McCarthy  just  wasn't  to  be  found.  She 
suggested  that  I  see  Corporal  Sions,  the 
feature  editor.  I  was  disillusioned 
first  (stripes  are  so  important  to  the 
army),  but  I  was  soon  reassured. 


Corporal  Sions  saw  me  in  the  outer  office,  not  his  own  —  mainly 
because  I  am  not  a  reporter  from  Life.  But  that  did  not  daunt  me  either. 
Corporal  Sions  is  kindly  and  helpful,  and  I  did  learn  a  lot  about  Yank  from  him. 

He  is  thin  and  good  looking  in  an  intellectual  sort  of  way.  Age?  I 
should  say  "matured."  Anyway,  he  can't  remember  back  to  the  last  War.  He 
said  he  was  a  writer  before  he  went  into  the  Army.  And  I  said,  "Oh."  It 
seemed  strange,  for  he  is  in  charge  of  rejecting  cartoons.  The  reason  for  that, 
he  explained,  was  that  a  layman,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  technicalities 
of  cartooning,  has  a  much  fresher  outlook  than  a  cartoonist.  Only  soldiers  may 
contribute  and  the  sole  recompense  is  the  honor  and  glory  of  being  in  print. 
(I  could  appreciate  that.) 

The  weekly  started  in  June,  1 942,  under  the  Special  Services  Division 
of  the  Army.  Yank  makes  money  although  it  sells  for  the  negligible  sum  of 
five  cents  a  copy.  The  circulation  is  a  military  secret,  but,  as  Corporal  Sions 
says,  quite  a  few  soldiers  read  it.  There  are  offices  in  at  least  twenty  parts 
of  the  world,  so  that  gives  you  a  fair  idea. 

I  asked  to  take  home  a  few  old  copies  of  Yank.  The  Corporal  seemed 
shocked.  "You're  a  civilian,"  he  said.  I  tried  to  think  that  he  was  not  disdainful, 
but  somehow,  even  his  tone  gave  him  away.  And  after  all,  I  am  just  a  civilian 
to  the  Army.  "But,"  continued  Corporal  Sions,  "there  are  copies  in  our  library 
you  might  use  and  maybe  even  a  recent  article  about  }'ank.  I  know  Life  and 
Liberty  did  one." 

I  followed  him  down  the  hall  to  a  pleasant  room  lined  with  books. 
These  must  be  fairly  new,  for  most  of  them  still  have  their  dust  jackets.  The 
Librarian  was  most  helpful. 

After  thanking  the  Corporal,  I  settled  down  with  a  pile  of  Yank's, 
aglow  with  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  read  that  which  was  taboo  for 
civilians.  Nearby  were  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Signal  Corps,  a  private,  and  after 
a  time,  one  of  the  office  boys  —  all  of  them  engrossed  in  racing  sheets  and  the 
"Home  Magazine"  of  the  Journal  American. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  see  why  Yank  is  so  much  in  demand  with 
the  boys  in  service.  It  really  represents  the  soldier  in  the  ranks.  All  tastes 
are  satisfied:  there  are  serious  war  stories  from  different  fronts,  cartoons,  edi- 
torials, a  "What's  Your  Problem?"  Column,  a  Message  Center,  a  very  popular 
"News  from  Home"  section,  and  truly  luscious  pin-up  girls.  But,  most  repre- 
sentative of  all  is  that  G.I.  G.I.,  "Sad  Sack." 

His  creator  is  twenty-eight  year  old  Sgt.  George  Baker,  formerly  of  the 
Walt  Disney  staff.  "Sad  Sack"  is  done  in  pantomine,  that  is,  there  is  no  "gag- 
line."  Though  Baker  gives  each  series  a  title,  it  is  unnecessary.  Soldiers  im- 
mediately appreciate  the  humor  of  these  Army  situations  which  they  also  have 
experienced. 

Everything  happens  to  Sad  Sack.  He  never  does  anything  to  get 
into  trouble,  but  trouble  always  chooses  to  happen  on  the  spot  on  which  he's 
standing.  While  the  other  G.I.'s  are  gold-bricking,  he  works  conscientiously. 
And  who  gets  the  rating  when  the  time  comes?    Never  Sad  Sack. 

One  that  I  like  particularly  shows  Sad  Sack  cleaning  an  Army 
kitchen.     In  the  process,  he  comes  upon  a  left-over  piece  of  pie  which  he 
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duly  hides  under  the  ice-box.  When  the  job  is  done,  the  CO  comes  around 
with  wetted  index  finger  and  eagle  eye.  He  discovers  the  pie  and  Sad  Sack 
gets  a  terrific  calling  down.  This  is  crushing,  you  will  agree,  but  to  enforce 
discipline,  no  doubt,  the  officer  departs  audibly  enjoying  the  pie. 

At  this  point,  I  began  to  realize  that  hospitality  is  hospitality  and 
maybe  I  was  overdoing  it.  Reluctantly,  I  left  Sad  Sack  and  the  cartoons  on  the 
back  page  of  )  ank,  and  thanked  the  Librarian. 

Before  leaving,  I  asked  whether  Sgt.  McCarthy  had  returned  and 
he  had.  The  Sergeant  is  tall,  majestic  and  genial.  His  black  hair,  graying 
just  noticeably,  sports  an  Army  hair  cut.  (This  might  add  to  his  height,  about 
an  inch,  you  see).  I  assured  him,  after  he  asked,  that  I  had  been  given  all  and 
the  best  information  I  possibly  could  have  and,  both  of  us  satisfied,  we  parted 
company.  As  I  waited  for  the  elevator,  a  "Mr.  Five-by-Five"  private  rang  the 
"Down"  bell.  I  remembered  Life's  picture  of  him,  the  chauffeur  and  general 
handy-man  of  Yank.  When  asked,  he  did  not  deny  it.  Travelling  down  from 
the  fourth  floor,  he  listed  a  few  things  he  did,  then  smiled  and  went  his  way, 
probably  to  help  Yank  with  another  odd  job.  So,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest! 
they  are  all  grand  people,  cooperating  to  do  a  grand  job. 
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Grandpa's  Snake  Plants 

•  Mae  Calhoun 

MY  GRANDFATHER  HAS  THIRTY-TWO  SNAKE  PLANTS,  NOT  COUNTING 
the  two  on  the  back  porch  that  Noah,  our  dog,  knocked  over  last  week  when 
he  was  climbing  up  on  the  porch.     You  couldn't  blame  Noah;  that  was  the 
first  time  in  all  his  six  years  of  dog  life  he  had  ever  seen  snake  plants  growing 
in  the  milk  box.     I  guess  he  sort  of  considered  the  milk  box  inviolate.     Noah 
doesn't  like  snake  plants  although  he's  very  respectful  of  them,  but  you  c 
blame  him  for  being  surprised;  they  weren't  there  the  night  before.     You  see, 
Grandpa  always  transplants  at  night.     He  says  it's  better  for  the  roots,  to  do 
it  then,  but  I  think  it's  because  he  doesn't  want  Grandma  to  see  him  doin 
She  doesn't  like  snake  plants  either,  and  when  Granpa  losi 
milkman  —  well,  that  was  the  last  straw.    That  wac;  the  day  she  ordered  two 
pints  of  extra  heavy  crearn  so  she  could  whip  it  U]  ike. 

Our  Cousin  Clara  was  coming  f-  I  she  was  awfully  "\  bout 

food,  Grandma  said.     She  was  a  <ps  she  ; 
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at  Aunt  Bessie's  or  the  horrible  muffins  Mrs.  Lane,  the  new  bride  in  town,  makes. 
Anyway,  Grandma  couldn't  make  the  strawberry  short  cake  and  she  had  to 
open  a  can  of  peaches  instead.  Cousin  Clara  said  she  didn't  think  peaches  had 
much  vitamins  in  them  but  she  ate  them  anyway,  I  noticed. 

The  snake  plants  all  started  when  Grandpa  decided  to  be  a 
horticulturist,  especially  after  he  used  to  stop  and  talk  to  Mr.  Johnson  at  371 
Poplar  Street.  That  was  on  the  other  side  of  town,  but  Grandpa  was  the  only 
mailman  so  he  knew  everyone,  and  he  said  Mr.  Johnson  had  the  prettiest 
garden  he  ever  saw.  Of  course,  Mr.  Johnson  didn't  have  three  small  grand- 
children and  a  couple  of  hound  dogs,  but  Grandpa  didn't  think  of  that  until 
later.  That  was  four  years  ago,  when  my  little  brother  Johnny's  gang  used  to 
play  "British  and  Germans"  in  the  garden  where  the  hollyhocks  should  have 
grown.    What  they  didn't  ruin,  the  dogs  used  to  dig  up. 

The  next  year  Grandpa  was  still  undaunted  and  to  start  off  the 
garden  he  brought  home  a  bulb  from  Mr.  Johnson's  that  had  come  right  from 
Holland  and  had  cost  him  six  dollars.  He  didn't  say  anything  about  it,  but 
put  it  on  the  kitchen  cabinet  in  a  pan  with  a  little  bit  of  water  in  the  bottom. 
Grace,  my  big  sister,  was  cooking  supper  that  night.  She  was  in  quite  a  hurry, 
so  I  guess  she  didn't  realize  it  wasn't  an  onion  until  she  had  it  all  cut  up. 
Grandpa  was  very  angry  when  he  discovered  it  —  just  kept  saying,  "Flit 
m'gill,"  his  favorite  expression  when  he  can't  think  of  anything  worse  that  could 
happen. 

That's  how  the  snake  plants  started.  I  mean,  he  didn't  have  much 
luck  with  anything  else  and  he  heard  they  were  easy  to  grow  in  the  house  and 
that  the  dogs  wouldn't  bother  them.  So  he  brought  one  plant  home  from  work, 
at  least  he  said  it  was  one.  All  we  could  see  was  a  lot  of  dust  in  an  old  clay 
pot,  and  a  couple  of  green  things  sticking  up.  When  I  mentioned  they  looked 
like  asparagus  tips,  Grandpa  got  red  in  the  face  and  said  that  nobody  else  better 
get  any  funny  ideas.  He  put  the  plant  in  the  parlor  on  the  window  where  the 
sun  always  shone  the  brightest.  It  grew  very  quickly  and  Grandpa  was  very 
proud  of  it.  None  of  us  could  touch  it,  because  he  said  that  the  leaves  would 
shrivel,  but  I  noticed  he  used  to  touch  it  all  the  time  when  he  watered  it  every 
night. 

Pretty  soon  it  got  so  big  he  had  to  transplant  it,  so  Grandma  bought 
him  a  nice  jar.  In  the  middle  of  the  transplanting  the  phone  rang,  and  when 
Grandpa  got  back,  Noah  and  Abraham  were  fighting  over  the  plant.  Granpa 
managed  to  pry  it  from  Noah's  paws,  but  after  that  he  always  did  his  trans- 
planting at  night.  He  has  to  transplant  a  lot  now  'cause  he  uses  a  special 
formula  of  tobacco  juice  that  makes  them  grow  very  fast.  That's  why  we  have 
a  solarium  in  the  parlor.  We  used  to  have  two  window  seats  in  the  parlor 
but  now  we  have  snake  plants  there  —  we  even  used  to  have  snake  plants 
on  the  nursery  floor  until  the  baby  almost  stabbed  himself  with  one. 

At  the  present  moment,  it's  a  race  between  the  snake  plants  and  the 
dogs  for  survival,  but  didn't  Huxley  say  something  about  vegetation's  final 
triumph  over  the  animal  kingdom? 
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Long  Distance  Please! 


•  Irene  Toland 

EVER  SINCE  I  RECEIVED  A  TOY  TELEPHONE  AT  THE  AGE  OF  THREE  I'VE 
had  a  perisistent  ambition.  It  is  nothing  elaborate,  nor,  I  should  think,  difficult 
of  attainment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  compared  to  some,  it's  on  the  humble, 
unassuming  side.  I  have  simply  desired  to  be  the  sort  of  person  who  makes 
and  receives  long  distance  telephone  calls  with  nonchalance  and  aplomb. 

The  first  part  of  this  desire  is  as  yet  unaccomplished  due  to  the  fact  that 
my  allowance  is  even  more  humble  than  my  ambition.  But,  the  first  one  I 
ever  received  —  ah,  let  me  tell  you  about  it. 

Just  the  other  night,  the  telephone  operator  called  my  home,  and 
ascertaining  that  I  was  me,  asked  if  I  would  care  to  receive  a  person-to-person 
call  from  a  certain  little  South-Western  town.  Speechless,  I  nodded  a  frantic 
affirmative.  This  made  no  impression  on  the  girl,  but  she  got  the  idea  from 
happy  little  grunting  noises  which  marked  the  return  of  my  powers  of  speech. 

For  the  next  half-hour,  I  hovered  over  that  telephone  like  a  minister- 
ing angel.  At  last  it  rang.  Overcoming  a  momentary  paralysis,  I  snatched  up 
the  received,  became  entangled  in  the  cord,  dropped  it,  and  finally  fumbled 
it  to  my  ear.  Again  I  identified  myself,  and  sat  back  when  the  operator  said 
there  would  be  another  short  delay.  There  was  a  most  interesting  series  of 
clicks  and  buzzes,  voices  of  operators  all  over  the  country,  and  bells  ringing  all 
over  the  place.    Any  other  time  I  would  have  been  vastly  entertained. 

Finally,  we  contacted  the  little  town  only  to  have  a  charming  mascu- 
line voice  with  a  Southern  accent  say  that  the  person  who  made  the  call  was 
seen  half  an  hour  ago  heading  for  town,  but  he'd  look  anyway.  "Operator,"  I 
said  desperately,  "Tell  him  to  look  for  a  soldier  with  red  hair." 

I  don't  know  whether  the  instruction  helped,  but  not  long  after  that 
I  heard  the  familiar  accents  of  the  person  who  made  the  call. 

Then  followed  one  of  those  stimulating  conversations  in  which  I 
alternated,  "Hello,  are  you  still  there?"  with  "Will  you  please  speak  louderl" 
Three  minutes  of  this  left  me  in  tears  of  frustration.  I  had  hardly  heard  a  word, 
and  opportunities  like  this  don't  come  often,  army  pay  being  what  it  is. 

"OoooooH,"  I  roared,  really  putting  all  my  heart  and  chagrii 
it.    There  was  some  forceful  language  on  the  other  end,  too. 

The  operator  giggled,  and  then  —  would  you  belie 
actually  let  us  talk  five  minutes  extra — freel 

"Hello,"  I  said  again. 

"Helloelloelloello!"    I  heard. 

"Look,"  I  screamed,  "Can  you  hear  me?"     An 
static  reached  my  ears.     "Okay,  then,  1  bo  I'll  talkl" 

And  I  did,  for  the  h<-;  I  ever  spent,  with 

satisfying  monosyllables  in  os.     When  wo  I 

connection,  all  leals  of  telephone  etiquette  were  goi 

I  was  vastly  pleased  and  coi 
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A  Man  To  ISeiiiciiiber 


Carol  Harrison 


"NOW  THE  ORIGIN  OF  CHRIST  WAS  IN  THIS  WISE.  WHEN  MARY  HIS 
mother  had  been  betrothed  to  Joseph,  she  was  found,  before  they  came  to- 
gether, to  be  with  child  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  Joseph,  her  husband,  being  a 
just  man,  and  not  wishing  to  expose  her  to  reproach  was  minded  to  put  her 
away  privately."— (Matt.   1,   18-20). 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  reliable  statements  concerning  St.  Joseph 
that  have  come  down  to  us  and  it  is  an  admirable  bit  of  understatement.  In 
the  justice  of  the  old  law,  Joseph  might  well  have  been  "minded"  to  allow 
public  action  against  Mary.  Instead,  the  course  he  took  was  that  of  kindness 
and  charity  —  and  this  before  the  angel  had  revealed  to  him  the  nature  of  the 
conception.  This  is  a  "memorable  first"  in  the  ideal  of  Christian  chivalry.  "But 
Joseph,  being  a  just  man"  —  say  rather,  "But  Joseph  being  a  true  Christian." 

The  sad  lack  of  information  about  St.  Joseph  has  made  of  him  a 
forgotten  man.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  is  the  result  of  policy, 
the  Christian  writers  having  deemed  St.  Joseph  to  be  of  little  importance;  or 
whether  St.  Joseph's  great  humility  led  him  to  efface  himself  from  all  of  Christ's 
activities.     More  probably  the  latter  is  the  more  important  reason. 

We  assume  that  Joseph  died  before 
Christ  began  his  public  life.  He  is  seldom  spoken 
of  in  that  period  —  except  in  the  fact  that  Christ 
is  referred  to  as  "son  of  Joseph."  However,  this  is 
not  necessarily  true.  Joseph,  able  to  claim  no  part 
in  Christ's  ministry  may  have  gone  on  toiling 
to  support  Mary  and  have  enjoyed  her  honor  in 
being  Christ's  mother,  while  holding  himself  to  be 
undeserving  of  even  the  slightest  mention.  In  that 
manner  he  might  have  gone  on  long  after  the  date 
at  which  he  is  supposed,  through  custom,  to  have 
died.  It  is  reasonably  certain,  though,  that  his 
death  preceded  Christ's,  else  it  had  been  to  him 
that  Christ  recommended  Mary. 

As  against  the  paucity  of  Biblical  mention 
of  Joseph,  there  is  a  great  wealth  of  legend  concern- 
ing him,  stemming  from  the  Apocrypha.    This  has 

always  been  popular  and,  like  most  other  saintly  tales,  reached  its  height 
during  medieval  times.  Where  such  biographers  as  Giovanni  Papini,  pur- 
porting to  base  all  their  story  upon  proven  fact,  make  no  mention  of  St.  Joseph, 
the  writer  of  the  middle  ages  at  least  gave  him  credit  from  the  care  he  gave 
to  Christ.  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  whose  Golden  Legend  well  reflects  the  golden 
glow  of  medieval  faith,  recounts  a  very  charming  story  based  upon  apocrypha 
about  the  espousal  of  Mary  to  Joseph.  Jacobus'  intention  seems  to  be  to  prove 
that  Joseph  was  chosen  by  God,  He  tells  us; 
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"When  she  had  come  to  her  fourteenth  year,  the  high  priest  an- 
nounced to  all  that  the  virgins  who  were  reared  in  the  temple  and  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  their  womanhood,  should  return  to  their  own,  and  be  given 
in  lawful  marriage.  The  rest  obeyed  the  command,  and  Mary  alone  answered 
that  this  she  could  not  do  .  .  .  because  she  herself  had  vowed  her  virginity  to 
God  .  .  .  When  the  high  priest  went  in  to  take  counsel  with  God,  a  voice  came 
forth  ...  for  all  to  hear,  and  said  that  all  the  marriageable  men  of  the  house  of 
David  .  .  .  should  bring  a  branch  and  lay  it  upon  the  altar,  that  one  of  the 
branches  would  burst  into  flower  and  upon  it  the  Holy  Ghost  would  come  to  rest 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaias,  and  that  he  to  whom 
this  branch  belonged  would  be  one  to  whom  the  Virgin  should  be  espoused." 
Joseph  was  among  the  men  who  came. 

Jacobus  goes  on  to  say  that  Joseph,  feeling  that  the  disparity 
between  his  age  and  Mary's  was  too  great,  did  not  place  a  branch  upon  the 
al-tar.  As  a  result,  nothing  happened,  until  the  Lord  revealed  that  the  intended 
spouse  had  not  followed  the  command.  Discovered,  Joseph  had  to  comply 
and  his  branch  flowered  and  a  dove  came  from  heaven  to  light  upon  it. 

Reviewing  what  we  do  know  of  St.  Joseph,  we  discover  that  we 
need  no  proof  that  he  was  chosen  by  God.  God  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice,  for,  just  to  judge  by  St.  Joseph's  devotion  to  the  duty  laid  upon  him,  we 
realize  that  he  was  created  for  this  role.  What,  then,  is  the  value  of  the  story 
just  quoted?  Laying  aside  its  charm  and  beauty,  we  see  in  it  a  proof  of  St. 
Joseph's  true  humility.  He  felt  himself  too  old  to  aspire  to  marriage  with  one 
so  young.  He  wasted  no  consideration  upon  the  fact  that  the  choice  involved 
a  miracle  of  God,  and,  therefore,  would  bestow  great  honor.  Whether  the  tale 
is  true  or  false,  it  serves  well  in  picturing  St.  Joseph. 

Joseph  had  to  labor  long  and  hard  at  a  humble  trade  in  order  to 
support  his  wife.  Work  was  as  scarce  then,  as  changeable,  and  as  little  yielding 
of  profit,  as  at  any  other  time  throughout  history.  It  is  presumed  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  were  living  in  Nazareth  rather  than  in  Bethlehem  because  of  the 
need  to  live  where  work  was  available.  With  the  advent  of  Christ  there  came 
a  greater  tax  upon  St.  Joseph's  powers  as  a  provider.  We  can  only  guess  at 
his  thoughts  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  Shepherds  and  Wisemen  came  to  pay 
tribute.  However,  we  may  be  certain  that  Joseph  gave  no  heed  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  facing  increased  hardship. 

He  accepted,  not  the  honor  of  being  father  to  Christ  as  Mary  was 
Mother,  for  that  was  denied  him  —  No,  he  accepted  the  labor,  the  worry,  and  the 
care  of  supporting  the  child  of  God  and  His  mother. 


Ht    uuth  to  them:  Be  not  affrighted:  Usm  "I  UfM 

( rucified.    fir  n  risen 

—Marl 
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What  Every  Young 

Woman  Should  Know 


Rosemary  Christmann 


"WIVES,  NEGLECT  NOT  YOU  HOUSEHOLD  DUTIES,  BUT  BE  SOMETHING 
more  than  mere  servants  or  housekeepers;  be  intelligent  companions  to  your 
husbands!" 

Thus  the  Editors  of  Petersotfs,  in  their  Chit-Chat  columns.  They 
were  up  in  arms  about  the  "old  bachelors,  editing  political  newspaper,"  who 
made  game  of  women  who  didn't  know  much  about  housekeeping.  Peterson's 
cries  it  is  a  woman's  duty  to  keep  herself  from  "sinking  into  a  listless,  care- 
worn matron." 

Peterson's  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  women's  magazines  in 
the  1860's.  In  it's  Editorial  C hit-Chat  it  advertises  itself  loudly  and  often. 
"Peterson  for  1867,  will  be  very  elegant.  One  of  the  editors  has  been  in  Europe, 
all  summer,  looking  out  for  novelties,  and  has  already  sent  home  some  beauti- 
ful things,  which  our  subscribers  will  see  next  year.  No  other  magazine,  will 
even  approach  Peterson  in  excellence." 

And  under  this  they  insert  the  interesting  tid-bit:  "The  men  who 
flatter  women  do  not  know  them  sufficiently;  and  the  men  who  only  abuse 
them  do  not  know  them  at  all."    Chit-Chat  —  undoubtedly. 

Some  of  the  fashion  notes  from  here  and  there  are  fascinating.  "The 
Present  Shape  of  the  hoop-skirt  is  detestable,"  they  moan.  "If  the  wind  blows, 
the  skirt  swings  to  one  side,  exposing  the  person,  even  in  stepping  up  on  a 
curb  stone,  the  same  thing  happens.  The  shape  in  fashion,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  was  much  more  modest.     Why  not  return  to  it?" 

In  regard  to  shoes,  Peterson's  says,  "For  wearing  with  Velvet  dresses, 
trimmed  with  gold,  it  is  now  usual  to  see  boots  to  match,"  and  they  remind  that 
"satin  neck-ties,  studded  with  small  gold  flies,  and  edged  with  quipure,  con- 
tinue fashionable." 

There  is  a  great  to-do  because  a  "fair  correspondent"  objects  to 
gentlemen  who  insist  on  kissing  female  cousins.  At  the  risk  of  being  called 
prudish,"  Peterson's  upholds  the  lady  —  too  many  wives  are  hurt  when  their 
husband's  insist  on  kissing  all  the  young  ladies  visiting  at  their  house.  "What- 
ever hurts  the  feelings  of  a  wife,  or  secretly  angers  a  lover,  or  annoys  a  young 
lady,  cannot  be  well-bred,"  they  say. 

Peterson's  tells  the  housewife,  "Woolen  clothes  should  be  washed  in 
very  hot  suds,  and  not  rinsed.  Luke  warm  water  shrinks  them."  For  the  care 
of  furniture,  they  advise  that  "A  warming-pan  full  of  coals,  or  a  shovel  of  coals, 
held  over  varnished  furniture,  will  take  out  white  spots." 

There  were  numerous  recipes  found  in  each  issue.  Of  particular 
note  is  the  column,  "Our  New  Cook  Book"  in  the  July,  1860  issue.  A  small  note 
states  "Though  not  strictly  belonging  to  a  cook-book,  good  medical  receipts 
are  so  valuable,  and  so  necessary  in  a  family,  that  we  have  thought  it  best 
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to  add  a  few  reliable  ones  here."  It  goes  on  to  discuss  Measles,  Scarlet  Fever, 
Putrid  Sore  Throat,  Purulent  Ophthalmia,  Itch,  Small-Pox,  and  Consumption. 
In  dealing  with  the  Thyphus  patient,  Peterson's  advises  a  well  ventilated  room, 
and  admonishes  the  nurse  or  attendant  to  keep  to  the  windward  of  the  patient. 

Occasionally,  a  mysterious  note  is  added  to  the  column  by  a  re- 
mark like  this, 

"Hunting  Water-Lilies  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  if  not  the  very  prettiest, 
of  the  embellishments  we  have  given  this  year.  In  this  line  Peterson, 
'according  to  the  press'  has  no  rival." 


As  a  parting  thought  we  give  you  Peterson's  welcome  to  the  New 


Year. 


"The  dawn  of  1860  silvers  the  clouds  of  night.  The  heralds  with 
their  trumpets  stand  by  the  couch  of  the  wan  old  year,  plainting  one  dying,  mel- 
ancholy strain,  as  he  floats  into  the  ether  to  swell  the  train  of  his  departed 
brethren.  Then  like  the  heir  whose  golden  prospects  dry  his  tears  for  the  lost, 
too  soon  they  will  celebrate,  with  boisterous  rejoicing,  the  regal  honor  of  the 
young  king,  whose  birth  finds  him  a  man  full  of  strength." 


At  Easter  let  your  clothes  be  new  —  Or  </<•  you  will  it  rue. 

— Ol.l  English  Rhyme 

Eat  to  please  thyself,  but  dress  to  plea 

I  i.iiiklm 

As  to  matters  of  dress,  I  would  recommend  om   never  to  bt   first  m 


fashion  nor  the  last  out  of  n 


W 


<r 
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Pilgrims  All 


ed.  MARY  McKENNA  CURTIN 


PILGRIMS  ALL  IS  A  WELL  CHOSEN  TITLE  FOR  MARY  McKENNA 
Curtin's  collection  of  short  stories,  written  by  Catholic  writers.  Both  the  title  and 
the  stories  would  indicate  that  there  is  still  a  long  hard  road  to  travel  before 
the  Catholic  short  story  achieves  any  heights. 

The  selections  included  show  little  variety  and  have  a  curiously 
depressing  effect.  Teresa  Brom's  Black  Bread,  Mary  M.  Colum's  Meager  Legend, 
Padraic  Colum's  Death  of  the  Rich  Man,  and  Graham  Greene's  A  Chance  for 
Mr.  Lever  are  only  a  few  of  the  stories  which  are  anything  but  Catholic  in  their 
sense  of  frustration  and  hopelessness.  Professor  Curitn  is  obviously  impressed 
by  Irish  writers.  She  ignores  their  mystic  charm  however  and  accepts  instead 
the  atmosphere  of  depression  which  is  the  more  powerful  because  of  Celtic 
extremes  of  mood. 

The  collection  narrowly  misses  being  completely  devoid  of  humor. 
The  only  light  touches  are  The  Peacemaker,  by  Enid  Dinnis,  a  rather  brittle  at- 
tempt at  originality,  and  A  Nun  No  More,  by  John  Fante.  The  last  selection, 
Man  Going  Home,  by  Harry  Sylvester  reaches  a  reasonably  cheerful  conclu- 
sion, and  saves  the  reader  from  being  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  sur- 
rounding pall  of  the  morbid  and  morose. 

A.  F. 


The  Spanish  Lady 


MAURICE  WALSH 


DIEGO  USTED  COMES  HOME  TO  DIE  AND  FINDS  HIMSELF  DRAWN  INTO 
a  web  that  leads  to  murder.  That  is  the  barest  outline  of  Maurice  Walsh's  latest 
novel,  The  Spanish  Lady. 

The  setting  is  a  picturesque  glen  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  almost 
completely  untouched  by  the  present  war.     To  that  background  the  author 
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adds  an  unusual  group  of  people.  There  is  the  General  with  the  unblinking 
eyes;  his  lovely  and  ever  so  charming  Spanish  wife;  Big  Ellen,  a  poet  philoso- 
pher who  has  a  "feeling"  about  disaster;  and  her  nephew  Diego  Usted,  an  ex- 
commando,  who  is  cured  under  her  healing  hand. 

Walsh's  characters  are  likeable,  warm-hearted  people,  but  they  run 
too  true  to  type  for  any  real  conflict. 

The  story  gets  off  to  a  slow  start  with  the  first  half  almost  pure 
description,  but  the  plot  picks  up  momentum  and  suspense  as  it  nears  the  end. 
There  is  an  unusual  quality  in  the  elaborate  description  and  poetic  dialogue 
which  gives  one  the  impression  that  the  book  has  been  translated  from  a  foreign 
language.  In  spite  of  its  rather  stereotyped  characters  and  melodramatic 
situations  there  is  an  easy  grace  and  charm  about  the  book. 

G.  L. 


Maggie  No  Doubt  maggie-owen  wadelton 

MAGGIE  NO  DOUBT  IS  AS  IRISH  AS  ITS  NAME  IMPLIES;  IN  FACT  IT  IS 
written  with  a  brogue.  The  book  is  the  journal  of  Maggie-Owen  Melody  from 
the  time  she  first  came  to  America  at  thirteen,  up  to  her  twenty-first  year.  What 
happens  in  those  nine  years  makes  one  of  the  most  delightful,  hilarious  and 
heart-warming  stories  to  makes  its  appearance. 

Maggie-Owen's  record  of  her  adventures  is  as  sprightly  and  out- 
spoken as  Maggie  herself.  She  combines  the  grown  up  ways  of  her  Old- 
World  background  with  the  wondering  naivete'  of  a  thirteen  year  old,  but  when 
her  Irish  is  up,  it's  Maggie  against  the  world.  With  the  speech  of  Erin  on  her 
tongue,  and  the  gleam  of  mischief  in  her  eye,  Maggie-Owen  writes  down  her 
reactions  to  New  York  —  its  hotels,  hospitals,  manners  and  people. 

A  few  years  later,  after  her  return  to  Europe,  the  first  World  War 
breaks  out,  and  Maggie  enlists  as  an  ambulance  driver  in  Paris.  Her  wild  and 
reckless  escapades  in  war-torn  France,  her  brief  marriage  with  her  childhood 
sweetheart,  Edward,  and  her  return  again  to  America  as  a  young  widow,  all 
conspired  to  make  Maggie-Owen  grow  from  a  carefree  girl  to  a  more  mal 
woman. 

The  story  of  Maggie  Owen  is  Irish  wit  at  its  best.     The 
is  kept  at  an  interesting  pace;  never  does  the  story  lag  as  Maggie  hops  h 
one  incident  to  another.    Unlike  other  novels  recording  personal  experiences, 
Magfjic  No  Doubt  does  not  have  to  strain  for  its  laughs;  they  coi 
from  the  humorous  situations.     Yet  underneath  the  laughter  is  the  story  of 
real  people,  and  of  Maggie  in  particular,  certainly  an  ex< 

equally  human  and  lovable  person. 

M.    | 


The  uncertain  glory  "I  W  April 
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A  Certain  Measure  .    ellen  Glasgow 

MISS  GLASGOW'S  GROUP  OF  CRITICAL  ESSAYS,  MOST  OF  THEM 
prefaces  from  her  novels,  form  a  commentary  upon  today's  literary  trends  that 
is  invaluable.  She  interprets  her  own  prose  fiction  and,  from  the  standpoint 
of  her  position,  she  gives  A  Certain  Measure  for  comparison  to  others.  She  has 
related  her  intimate  difficulties  in  writing  her  novels  and  thus,  she  incorporates 
autobiography  and  criticism. 

The  author  is  very  sincere  in  appraising  her  own  work.  At  times 
she  seems  over-confident  but  this  we  can  forgive  in  view  of  her  successful 
completion  of  so  many  well  written  novels.  These  reflect  her  early  training  and 
intense  research  which  have  resulted  in  a  rare  understanding  of  the  spirit  oi 
the  state  of  Virginia.  She  firmly  believes  that  all  literature  mirrors  the  person- 
ality of  the  author.  She  proves  her  point  in  this  debatable  question,  by  the 
method  she  uses  in  gathering  her  material. 

She  gives  many  keen  criticisms  of  southern  literature  as  well  as  the 
South  itself,  but  her  lasting  contribution  is  her  definition  of  style: 

"Even  style,  the  essence  of  all  great  literature,  is  not  a  manufactured 
film  but  a  vital  fluid." 

M.  McH. 


Plays 


Caukey  father  McGLYNN 

THE  PROVOCATIVE  PRESENTATION  OF  CAUKEY  BY  THE  BLACKFRIARS 
Guild  continues  to  make  the  experimental  movement  one  of  the  theatre's  most 
interesting  phases.  The  play  is  a  stimulating  and  original  variation  on  a 
basically  familiar  theme. 

The  plot,  that  of  a  group  of  families  of  one  race  evicted  to  suit 
powerful  interests  in  the  dominant  race,  is  not  new.  Neither  is  it  startling  that  a 
representative  of  the  dominant  interests  should  fight  for  the  persecuted.  But 
when  the  conventional  pattern  is  reversed,  when  the  Negro  takes  the  place 
of  the  Caucasian,  who  in  turn  sinks  to  the  level  of  subject-matter  for  forums, 
the  familiar  old  problem  becomes  strange  and  new.  The  caukies  (a  term 
similar  in  contempt  to  niggers)  are  harried  into  shiftless  cynicism  and  hysterical 
desperation,  much  as  the  negroes  are  harried  in  America  today. 
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Father  McGlynn's  play  is  presented  with  direct  simplicity.  Interest 
never  flags  and  the  emotional  appeal  is  all  the  greater  for  its  restraint.  A 
slight  scattering  of  self-conscious  lines  is  momentarily  irritating. 

The  players,  cast  by  the  Blackfriars  Guild  and  the  American  Negro 
Theatre,  skillfully  cope  with  the  unusual  situation.  A  sincere  and  likable  "Ed 
Barton,"  a  Negro  intelligently  fighting  for  the  whites,  is  created  by  Clarence 
Foster.  Dennis  McDonald's  "George,"  the  ambitious  white  boy  eventually 
destroyed  by  the  sheer  weight  of  intolerance,  is  believable  and  moving.  Notable 
among  the  supporting  cast  were  young  Robert  Lancet  and  the  comical  Geraldine 
Prillerman.    One  or  two  of  the  other  characters  lacked  assurance. 

Caukey  is  an  hour  and  a  half  of  stimulating  drama,  whose  few  minor 
faults  serve  only  to  highlight  its  excellent  qualities. 

N.C. 


The  Cherry  Orchard  anton  chekov 

TO  THIS  PARTICULAR  REVIEWER,  CHEKOV  WOULD  BE  ENJOYABLE 
though  translated  into  Hindustani  and  played  in  a  boiler  factory.  Of  course, 
neither  of  the  above  conditions  is  present  in  the  Broadway  production  of 
"The  Cherry  Orchard,"  and  yet,  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  art  of 
Chekov,  is  that  of  felt,  rather  than  seen  action  and  this,  his  best  work,  is  built 
upon  subtle,  finely  drawn  characterizations  which  demand  very  natural  but 
very  understanding  acting.  There  was  delicacy  lacking  here,  and  where  one 
might  have  expected  a  hint  of  sad  laughter,  one  found  an  air  of  hysteria. 

Of  itself,  the  acting  was  fine  and  the  translation,  though  it  may  have 
been  at  fault,  could  really  make  little  difference  in  the  hands  of  a  sound  director 
and  deft  actors.  There  were  no  single  discordant  notes.  Instead,  there  was  a 
universal  overplaying  that  seems  to  point  to  heavy-handed  direction.  The  in- 
terpretation was  more  than  broad,  in  places  it  was  even  coarse  —  suitable, 
perhaps  of  Broadway,  but  not  for  Chekov. 

The  settings  were  well  done,  but  judging  by  available  photography 
they  do  not  appear  even  to  approximate  the  natural  settings  of  the  original 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  productions.  The  present  production  reflects  a  modern 
leaning  toward  stylization.  The  nursery  scene  retains  a  certain  individuality, 
but  the  parlor  seems  representative  of  nothing  in  partciular,  correct  the 
its  details  may  be. 

The  costuming  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.     It  was  complete 
keeping  with  character  requirements.    Though  much  of  it  was  rich,  there  was 
none  of  the  extravaganza-like  lushness  that  one  fe<; 

Despite    faulty    interpret  i 
flavor  to  prove  attractive  and  to  ■'•  "good"  shows. 

It  falls  short  of  expectation,  but,  ace  I  'ses 

from  "too  many  mediocre  she  ill  passes  w 

H. 


Decision  edward  chodorov 

DECISION  IS  A  VERY  SINCERE  PLAY,  BUT  IT  HAS  SMALL  CLAIM  TO 
originality.  The  theme  concerns  the  efforts  of  our  enemies  to  disrupt  war  pro- 
duction by  stirring  up  racial  prejudices.  A  soldier,  home  on  leave,  finds  that 
this  project  is  being  carried  out  by  the  local  newspaper,  backed  by  a  senator, 
who  is  employed  by  Nazis,  or  something  "big"  like  that.  His  father,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school,  has  formed  a  Citizens'  Committee  which  threatens 
to  expose  them.  The  villainous,  if  nebulous,  elements  frame  the  principal  with 
a  charge  of  rape,  cause  him  to  be  jailed,  and  hang  him  in  such  a  way  that  it 
looks  like  suicide.  The  soldier  decides  to  stay  and  carry  on  his  work,  rather 
than  follow  his  first  inclination  to  leave  the  town  in  disgust. 

On  the  whole,  the  acting  is  good,  if  not  inspired.  Larry  Hugo,  as  the 
soldier,  was  much  more  believable  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  angry  or 
heart-broken  than  when  he  was  going  around  with  a  brisk,  innocent  expres- 
sion on  his  face  wondering  what  was  going  on.  Raymond  Greenleaf  handled 
the  role  of  the  professor  very  capably. 

The  main  trouble  was,  practically  all  that  Decision  has  to  say  has 
already  been  said,  and  in  much  the  same  way.  It  sounds  familiar.  Still,  I 
suppose  propaganda  against  the  super-race  theory  will  be  good  for  a  long 
while  to  come,  and  some  good  lines  against  Fascism  were  effective  enough  to 
evoke  applause  from  the  audience.  By  and  large,  it  was  well  done  and  can 
be  recommended  to  those  who  like  these  "problem"  plays. 

I.  T. 


Spring  has  come  when  you  can  put  your  foot  on  three  daisies  at  once. 

— Unknown 

Spring   unlocks   the   flowers   to   paint   the   laughing   soil. 

— Heber 

When  lovers  are  far  apart  they  are  made  even  sadder  by  the  loveliness 
of  Spring. 

— Bhartrhari 


In  the  Spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnish'd  dove; 

In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love. 

— Tennyson 
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Faculty  Facts 


IN  THE  COZY  MAPLE  ATMOSPHERE  OF  THE  NEW  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
Room  Miss  Shea  smiled,  "I  love  teaching;  I  wouldn't  do  anything  else.  Well, 
I  like  people,  especially  young  people,  and  teaching  here  at  St.  Joseph's  is 
particularly  nice." 

When  asked  if  always  a  Brooklynite,  she  revealed  that  her  New 
England  mother  and  father  came  to  New  York  on  their  honeymoon  and  never 
went  back. 

"Sometimes  I  am  a  little  sorry  they  didn't,"  she  mused,  "because  I 
like  the  traditions  and  legends  that  surround  that  section  of  the  country." 

Falmouth  Heights,  with  its  gorgeous  beach  is  her  favorite  haunt, 
for  her  favorite  sport,  swimming. 

"There  were  so  many  of  us,  six  girls  and  two  boys,  that  there  wasn't 
much  opportunity  for  individual  training.  Each  of  us  was  thrown  in  the  water 
at  en  early  age,  so  we  had  to  swim.    Now  we  love  it." 

Her  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  were  won  at  Brooklyn  College  and 
New  York  University.  Last  summer  Miss  Shea  decided  to  investigate  the 
famous  dramatic  departments  of  Catholic  University  where  the  Blackfriars 
began.  While  there  she  was  kept  busy  explaining  and  praising  St.  Joseph's 
Student  Government  and  Honor  System. 

To  three  parting  questions  came  the  answers; — (1)  "In  regard  to 
servicemen,  I  am  amazed  at  the  hidden  writing  ability  that  is  displayed  in  the 
grand  letters  that  travel  from  camps,  and  via  V-mail."  (2)  "Yes,  there  is  a  place 
for  college  girls  in  radio  but  generally,  I  prefer  male  announcers  and  singers." 
(3)  [without  a  moment's  hesitation]  "My  favorites  are  Greer  Garson  and  Walter 
Pidgeon.     Sinatra?     It's  a  great  risk  to  say,  NO!" 

P.  McG. 


-SHE  ALSO  GREW  IN  BROOKLYN. 
-She  graduated  from  St.  Angela  Hall. 
-She's  proud  of  her  B.A.  from  St.  Joseph's. 
-She  earned  her  M.A.  at  Columbia. 
-She  majored  in  Math;  minored  in  Ed. 
-She  sang  with  the  Glee  Club  of  S.  J.  C. 
-She  denies  that  she  can  sing. 
-She  was  a  member  of  the  Religion  Committee. 
-She  worked  in  a  bank  the  year  after  graduation. 
-She  teaches  in  Thomas  Jefferson  High. 
-She  nods,  "You  bet,"  in  favor  of  student  govt: 
-She  approves  the  discipline  of  military  life,  male 
-She  likes  teaching,  too. 
-She's  interested  in  Speedwritr 
-She  said  she  didn't  know  herself  v. 
her  induction  into  D< 
-She  signs  her  name,  Winifred  J.  McM'.- 
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O  TEMPORA,  O  DIARY  ic^m  from  Pa,e  us> 

You  should  be  ashamed!" 

"I  didn't  write  those,  Dad,"  I  said,  "they're  from  Julie's  diary  that 
she's  been  fussing  about.    Where'd  you  get  them?" 

Dad  said  he  didn't  know  where  he  got  them  but,  believe  him,  he 
wished  he'd  never  seen  them.  I  read  part  of  a  page  that  was  dated  Februaiy 
29.    It  said, 

"Dear  Diary,  I  cannot  suppress  the  inner  joy  and  sorrow  that  I 
feel.  I  yearn  within  my  heart.  I  just  met  Gene  today  and  I  am  afire  with  a  love 
that  I  know  is  not  reciprocated.  It  is  thrilling  and  yet,  I  know  I  shall  be  hurt. 
Oh,  diary,  how  can  love  be  so  sweet  and  yet  so  .  .  ." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  stop  it!  Stop  it!  I've  heard  it  all  day  long. 
'I  yearn  within  my  heart!'     Bah!" 

I  was  wondering  why  Julie  was  so  nuts  about  a  girl  named  Gene  and 
why  the  girl  didn't  like  Julie  and  who  the  heck  was  going  to  hurt  her.  I  mean, 
I  think  Julie's  kind  of  a  lemon  herself,  but  I'd  push  anybody's  face  in  who  was 
going  to  hurt  her.    Dad  was  still  mad. 

"Son,  you  cannot  imagine  the  torment  that  I  have  been  through, 
today,  on  your  sister's  account.  I  can  stand  a  jest,  but  this  was  impossible. 
It  was  appalling." 

It  seems  the  poor  guy  had  a  board  meeting  at  two  that  afternoon 
and  he  had  to  present  some  kind  of  report.  Well,  Dad  gave  his  report  and 
this  Mr.  Smithson  who's  strictly  a  low  intellect  and  the  kind  that  starts  fires 
giving  hot-foots,  asked  Dad  could  he  look  over  the  notes.  He  saw  what  was 
written  on  the  back  of  the  scrap  paper,  which  Dad  hadn't  seen.  Mr.  Smithson 
read  it  and  then  he  passed  it  on  to  the  man  next  to  him  and  so  on. 

Poor  Dad  had  an  awful  time  because  he  didn't  know  what  they 
were  kidding  him  about.  I  felt  very  sorry  for  him,  but,  gosh,  I'd  of  loved  to  have 
been  there. 

We  debated  should  we  tell  Mom  and  Julie  and  we  decided  honesty 
was  the  best  policy.  Julie  immediately  wanted  to  know  how  he  happened  to 
have  her  diary.  All  of  a  sudden,  he  remembered.  He  said  when  he  went 
over  the  report  he  wanted  to  use  the  typewriter  because  he'd  forgotten  to  tell 
his  secretary  a  couple  of  important  things.  The  typewriter  was  up  in  Julie's 
room  so  he  used  it  there.  He  said  he  just  tore  two  pages  out  of  an  untidy  old 
notebook  lying  beside  the  machine.     Julie  said, 

"Well,  that's  very  strange!  I  never  leave  my  diary  out.  That  must 
have  been  Friday  night  and  I  distinctly  remember  locking  it  away  before  we 
left  for  the  show." 

Everyone  looked  at  me  and  I  racked  my  brain  and  I  knew  I  didn't 
read  it  that  night  because  I  spent  that  entire  evening  at  Bud's  and  I  left  before 
Julie.  I  told  them  that.  Then  I  looked  at  Mom.  Gosh,  did  she  look  guilty. 
She  spoke  up  very  quickly. 

"You  must  be  mistaken,  Julie,  you  probably  forgot  to  put  it  away." 

I  said  Mom  was  right.  I  said  Julie  had  been  getting  awfully  absent- 
minded  the  past  few  weeks  and  that  must  be  what  happened.  I  shielded  Mom, 
who  I  never  suspected  was  going  to  turn  against  me  later. 
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The  next  day,  Mr.  Wallers  assigned  us  to  write  a  composition  about 
some  amusing  incident  which  occurred  in  the  last  week.  Naturally,  I  wrote 
about  Dad  and  the  board  meeting  and  the  diary.  How  was  I  to  know  Mr. 
Wallers  doesn't  spell  his  name  Ujine,  like  I  thought  he  did.  I  wrote  about 
how  Julie  wrote  she  was  all  upset  because  this  girl  never  even  said  she  liked 
Julie  and  about  how  Dad  got  kidded.  It  was  very  funny,  I  thought.  I  mean,  gee, 
how  was  I  to  know? 

That  night  I  went  to  bed  early  because  we  have  inter-class  games  on 
Fridays  and  I  wanted  plenty  of  sleep.  About  eleven-thirty,  I  got  thirsty  again, 
which  is  a  bad  habit  of  mine,  like  I  said,  and  I  had  to  go  down  to  the  kitchen 
for  a  drink  because  the  upstairs  water  is  always  warm  and  tastes  like  putty. 
I  had  no  idea  of  spying  on  Julie,  but  try  and  tell  anybody  in  this  house. 
I  sneaked  down  quietly  and  just  glanced  into  the  living-room  because  the  light 
was  on  and  it  seemed  late  for  anybody  to  be  up.  There  was  Mr.  Wallers 
kneeling  on  the  floor.  I  got  my  water  and  then  I  naturally,  just  glanced  in 
again.  He  was  kissing  Julie  and  not  doing  it  at  all  well,  like  they  do  in  the 
movies,  so  I  guess  it  was  the  first  time.  They  saw  me  and,  instead  of  blushing 
and  telling  me  they  were  going  to  get  married,  which  is  what  they  should 
have,  they  just  sat  and  glared  at  me  and  Julie  muttered, 

"You  nasty  little  peeping  torn,  you.  You  go  back  to  bed.  I'm  going 
to  tell  Mother  on  you." 

I  ran  back  to  bed  very  dignified  and  I  decided  that  if  he  dida't 
marry  her  now,  I  was  going  to  get  very  sore.  Mr.  Wallers  wouldn't  be  too 
bad  as  a  brother-in-law,  if  him  and  Julie'd  move  out  West  somewhere.  They'd 
be  very  happy  together.  His  disposition  is  as  mean  as  hers  which  is  why 
the  fellas  kid  me  about  him. 

Next  day  it  turned  out  they  were  getting  married  which  made  me 
happy,  and  it  also  turned  out  I  was  in  dutch,  which  didn't.  Heck,  if  I'd  of 
know  Mr.  Wallers  was  Gene,  I'd  of  never  written  my  composition,  he'd  of  never 
known  Julie  cared  (though  how  the  guy  could  be  so  blind,  I  don't  know),  and 
then  Julie  wouldn't  of  been  engaged,  so  what  was  the  kick?  Mom  was  the  one 
that  left  the  book  out  and  started  the  whole  affair,  anyway.  Even  when  she 
bawled  me  out  like  mad,  I  didn't  turn  and  tell  on  her  like  I  could  of.  Instead, 
I  opened  my  big  mouth  and  said, 

"All  right,  all  right,  I'm  sorry.  What  does  Julie  want  me  to  to  do 
about  it?" 

Mom  said, 

"You  will  just  do  whatever  Julie  demands,  to  make  amend 
hold  you  to  the  bargain." 

Well,  it  was  no  bargain.    I  was  gypped.    Julie  q 
said,  since  everyone  was  so  all  fired  interested  in  h.  I 
write  it  on  loose-leaf  paper.    Then  she  said  she'd  give  meat. 
it.    She  would  dictate  it  to  me  and  I  coul  I 
the  stuff  once  in  a  while,  but   now  all 
correcting  Julie':  md  her  v.  me  all  Ih 

and  Gene  being  here  seven  I 
nuts  myself.     I  pound, 

"Dear  DJ 


Post  -  Post  - 


L-EVIDENT  OBSBERVATION 

poets  sing  love  in  spring, 
>/  hearts  the  spring  makes  gay, 
lovely  maids  whose  beauty  fades 
'he  brilliance  of  the  day. 

poets  sigh  to  cast  an  eye 
)n  one  more  sweet  than  she 
o  shyly  stands,  bouquet  in  hands, 

Kneedeep  in  greenery. 
>  poets  chant  of  eyes  that  slant, 
)f  hair  blown  loose  and  free. 
•  poets  speak  of  soft  white  cheek, 
led  lips  that  laugh  for  glee, 
for  a  score  of  years,  or  more. 

studied  verse,  and  then, 
mind  aflame,  this  great  thought  came, 
ill  poets  must  be  men. 

C.  H. 

PERMANENTLY 
le,  silky,  soft;  curlative  and  long — 
t  mover  my  female  heart  to  tears 
see  such  waves  of  perfect  form 
Adorn  a  cocker  spaniel's  ear. 

P.  McG. 


/./v 
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RAISE  X  TO  THE  NTH 

Let  us  pray,  my  brethren,  in  silence. 

For  the  magazines  called  "slick." 
Walk  softly!  They're  dead! — to  all  knoivledgi 

of  worldly  arithmetic. 
Given  boy  plus  girl,  they  say  romance. 

Never  disturbed  by  the  thought 
That  so  often  in  life,  the  answer. 

Given  girl  plus  boy,  is  nought. 
Where  addition  leads  but  to  wedlock. 

Let's  pray  that  they  enjoy 
Mathematics  devoid  of  subtraction — 

The  problem  of  girl  minus  boy. 

C.   H. 


"Is  That  Mama,  or 
A  B-24?" 

JBWAY  CONVULSIONS 
:ross  my  neighbor's  shoulder 
\eep  up  on  the  scandals, 
hen  spy  a  girl's  fur  jacket — 
omplete  with  slacks  and  sandals, 
eturning  to  my  text  book, 
n  lost  in  contemplation, 
ware  of  nothing  around  me, 
-Oh  dear!    I've  missed  my  station. 
M.  S. 
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S  c  r  i  p  t  ii  in 


POST  WAR  POWER 

The  phone  will  jingle  with  deliberate  ring: 

1  shall  sit  down  beside  it  and  let  it  ring 

nt  least  four  times,  before  I  turn 

To  speak  with  blase  unconcern. 

To  all  the  masculine  entreatyings. 

With  a  feminine  skill  of  evading  things, 

I'll  talk  of  calls  that  ca?ne  before. 

And  dates  that  I  can  not  ignore. 

■■:■■  ■■:■■       '    * 

But  this,  mes  femmes,  is  not  post  war. 

I  hear  heavy  steps  on  our  porch  floor. 

Khaki  is  showing  through  the  glass. 

So  let  me  pass 

In  graceless  bounds 

Before  the  doorbell  even  sounds. 

P.  McG. 


".SAt  Takes  the 
Vanderbuilt  I 


"Sure  it's  prei  i 
It  grew  in  Brooklyn.'" 


SPRING  IS  HERE  AGAIN! 

In  spring  a  young  girl's  fancy  tui 
to  thoughts  of  —  term  papers!  I 
the  benefit  of  others  in  like  conditi 
we  hereby  dedicate  this  essay  in  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  of  some  assistan 

There  are  several  ways  of  doinc 
term  paper,  but  this,-  -experience  r 
taught  us  is  the  inevitable.     It's 
ways  wise  to  let  the  writing  go  to  i 
last  night  —  the  last  night  being  o 
ducive  to  concentrated  effort.     W 
much  paper,  a  typewriter,  notes 
the  left,  a  pot  of  coffee  on  I 
we  Set  to  work.     To  keei 
fresh,  we  prescribe  s<  ip  e> 

cises  every  hour  1' 

A.M.  finds  us  fev 
typewriter,  h 
note  that  ha: 
strom  of  papers  1 1 
Neatnes:  illty 

M. 
heave  a  i 

n  w 
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Are  You  A  Novel  Addict? 

THERE  HAVE  BEEN  STRANGE  RUMORS  CIRCULATING  ABOUT  OUR  HAL- 
lowed  halls.  So  your  erstwhile  snoopers,  Hugh  and  Willie,  immediately  set  to 
work.  We  can't  state  the  source  and  scene  —  it's  a  civilian  secret  — ■  but  we 
did  do  some  private  investigating  and  ihis  is  what  we  found  when  we  asked 
the  question: 

Virginia  Ryan:  "No,  but  I  do  like  murder  mysteries.  (Ed.  note  much 
gore).  I  loved  Elizabeth  Goudge's  City  of  Bells,  also  the  Blue  Hills  —  it's 
historical  novels  for  me,  especially  Elizabeth  Page's  Tree  of  Liberty.  I  like 
travel  and  biography  better  than  novels"  —  revels  in  Richard  Halliburton. 

Since  she's  been  studying  Spanish,  she's  indulging  in  the  Latin 
American  influence  e.g.  Nile's  Peruvian  Pageant.    She  also  keeps  a  reading  list. 

"When  do  I  read  most?     When  I  should  be  sleeping,  I  guess." 

Betty  Keating:  Yes,  she  likes  them  but  doesn't  get  much  time. 
Informal  essays  please  her  —  but  poetry?  In  the  New  Yorker  style,  if  you 
please  —  "Well  I  like  that  cynical  slant,  but  with  a  moral,  you  understand," 
This  was  followed  with  an  animated  discussion  about  Don  Marquis  —  but 
you  all  know  Archy  and  Mehitabel,  don't  you? 

Betty  particularly  enjoyed  So  Little  Time  since  it  was  "such  an  exact 
picturization  of  a  person  who  has  nothing  to  cling  to  but  his  own  faith."  This 
carried  us  back  to  last  term's  final  quizzes  and  their  repudiation  of  Faith  without 
works  when  Betty's  voice  again  smote  our  consciousness  with  "and  a  typical 
characterization  of  men  of  this  generation."  Willie  and  I  looked  at  each  other 
at  this  point  and  then  hastily  said  goodbye. 

A  "hot"  tip  from  Jeanne  Overend  stopped  us  when  we  heard:  "Yes, 
I'm  a  novel  addict  —  I  like  something  nice  and  sweet,  no  trouble  in  it"  —  none 
of  this  spy  Madame  X  stuff  for  Jeanne  ■ —  murder  mysteries,  but  umm! 

Jean  Russell  startled  us  with  the  admission,  "No,  I  don't  read"  but 
when  we  pursued  her  further,  she  broke  down  and  admitted  she  was  a  member 
of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  Much  encouraged  we  asked,  "Poetry?"  but 
retreated  under  the  baleful  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  our  victim.  "Oh,  don't  go 
away,"  she  said,  "after  all,  I  do  read  books  for  Ethics  and  biographies  are  fun. 
"Now  take  war  books  —  did  you  read  Headhunting  in  the  Solomons?"  Willie 
shook  his  head,  so  I  did,  too.  "Well,  that's  the  sort  of  thing  I  like  —  not  too 
much  description  but  heaps  of  action."  "Guadalcanal  Diary"  we  suggested. 
"Oh,  yes,  and  incidentally,  The  Song  of  Bernadette." 

We  found  Elaine  Burns  on  the  third  floor  and  were  delighted  with  an 
immediate  affirmative,  "because  they're  easier  reading  and  more  entertaining." 
she  prefers  historical  novels  —  the  appeal  of  the  bygone  eras,  no  doubt,  but 
she's  looking  forward  to  reading  So  Little  Time  and  The  Robe.  As  we  drifted 
away,  we  thought  we  heard  her  say  "and  don't  forget  the  informal  essays 
either  ..." 

Marita  Roche:  (over  the  sink)  "Yes,  I  like  novels  if  they're  fast 
moving,  not  slow  and  descriptive.  Give  me  Lloyd  Douglas'  The  Robe  or  A.  J. 
Cronin's   The  Citadel;  -  -  for  poetry,   I'll  take  Father  Barrett's  Mint  by  Night. 
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And  don't  forget  ye  olde  William  Shakespeare  —  (the  bard  to  end  all  bards) 
but  deliver  me  from  Philosophy  books."  Willie  and  I  came  to  earth  at  this 
point  and  like  the  arabs  folded  our  tents  and  "silently  stole  away"  —  we,  too, 
had  philosophy  books  to  read. 

HUGH  KNOW  and  WILLIE  TELL 


No  man  is  happy  unless  he  thinks  he  is. 

— Publius  Syruss 

We  are  never  so  happy  nor  so  unhappy  as  we  think  we  are. 

— La  Rochefoucauld 


EXCHANGE 


1.    OUTER  ECHOES 
Mercy  College 

Detroit,  Michigan 

2.    THE  QUARTERLY 
New  Rochelle 


3.    THE  LORETTINE 
Webster  College 

Webster  Groves,  Missouri 

4.    THE  WATCH  TOWER 
Marygrove  College 
Detroit,  Michigan 

5.    CHIMES 

St  .Mary's  College 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana 
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Editorial 


Mary  Jo  Freese,  Editor-in-Chief 

The  growing  skepticism  of  the  intelligentia  offers  an  increasing  chal- 
lenge to  Catholics,  particularly  Catholic  students.  They  are  called  upon  to 
defend  and  apply  the  theories  in  which  they  have  been  instructed.  In  short, 
the  Catholic  student,  now  more  than  ever  before,  must  be  able  to  speak.  So 
often,  though,  in  arguments  with  the  proponents  of  liberalism,  Catholics,  who 
know  the  right  answers,  find  themselves  with  their  "backs  to  the  wall."  The 
reason  for  their  weak  defense  would  seem  to  come  from  their  inability  to 
organize  an  argument. 

Group  discussions  are  suggested  to  give  the  student  poise  and 
assurance  in  expressing  his  opinion.  However,  a  group  discussion  among 
students  is  essentially  an  informal  situation,  and  too  often  the  arguments  used 
are  only  opinions.  Yes,  it  is  true  that  "my  opinion  may  be  as  good  as  yours" 
— but  only  when  it  is  supported  by  irrefutable  fact.  Almost  every  opinion 
invites  the  obvious  "why,"  and  the  answer  has  to  be  given. 

Another  defect  of  so  much  argumentation  is  the  utter  dependence 
on  authority.  Let  a  statement  appear  in  print  or  over  the  air,  and  immediately 
its  validity  is  unquestioned.  A  respect  for  authority  is  good  —  in  fact  without 
it  learning  would  be  a  difficult  process,  but  a  slavish  acceptance  of  someone 
else's  opinion  and  a  constant  appeal  to  the  "argumentum  ad  hominum"  is  a 
weak  crutch  that  hinders  the  free  expression  of  original  thought. 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  first  place  to  effect  a  change  is  in  the 
classroom.  Every  lecture  is  in  itself  a  challenge;  each  student  should  feel  re- 
sponsible to  meet  that  challenge.  Simple  because  a  student  will  agree  with 
a  professor  on  fundamental  issues,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  must  necessarily 
agree  on  all  points  of  discussion.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  because  he  is  a 
teacher,  that  de  facto  he  is  not  to  be  questioned. 

However,  in  order  to  question,  it  is  essential  to  come  to  the  classroom 
with  the  facts  prepared,  and  with  the  subject  matter  well  in  hand.  There 
must  also  be  a  readiness  to  be  a  participator  rather  than  a  spectator.  The 
"let-George-do-it"  attitude  will  result  in  just  that  —  an  interest  on  the  part  of  an 
active  minority  only. 

It  is  in  the  classroom  that  the  methods  of  employing  critical  argu- 
ments should  be  learned.  The  classroom  is  the  proving  ground  for  theories  and 
arguments  which  will  have  to  stand  the  assault  of  frankly  incredulous 
opponents.  It  is  time  for  Catholics  to  drop  their  defensive  attitude  and  begin 
their  own  vigorous,   intelligent  offensive. 

M.  J.  F. 
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